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Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


When his Infantry company was pinned down by 
heavy fire near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions, throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 
the Reds, who fled in wild disorder. 


“It’s an uphill struggle?’ says Captain Millett, “to 
build a working peace. Unfortunately, the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 
we've learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to 
insure peace, 


“T think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now!” 


* * * 


Remember that when you're buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you're also building a personal reserve of cash savings. 
Remember, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 





What Good Is a Strong Heart? 
Wonders 1. M. Levinson, Rotarian 
Women’s Apparel Retailer 
Rome, Georgia 
After reading Where Hearts Are 
imps, by Whit Sawyer [THE ROTARIAN 
February], concerning the work be- 

done in Framingham, Massachu- 
in diseases of the heart, the fol- 
g thought occurred to me 
onderful that hearts are now repaired 
may live for such a lengthy span; 
eat will be the day when all hearts 
eat 
tanding for each fellowman 
on the one hand, healing more, 
other, planning to destroy? 
if every heart's made strong as 


nothing left here to enjoy? 


*“Freedom” Set Me to Thinking’ 

Says Georce A. MALcoLM, Rotarian 

Retired Supreme Court Justice 

Hollywood, California 

‘he February issue of THE ROTARIAN 
set a new standard of excellence. The 
contributors included Lord Halifax; Ro- 
tary International's President, Frank E. 
Spain; and Harry L. Ruggles, the fifth 

in Rotary. The spotlight was fit- 

turned on Lenoir, North Caro- 

al Rotary Club, which I have 

honor of addressing on two 
occasions 

What got under the case-hardened 
skin of this former judge was the an- 
onymously written article Freedom Is 
a Fraud. It set me to thinking of what 
the companionship of my wife means to 
me. I’m going to take her out to dinner 
tonight and then to a movie of her own 
choice 

The article made me think, too, of my 
former home in The Philippines and 
the devastation of war. When the Ro 
tary Club of Manila was reconstituted, 
there was too large a job of Commu- 
nity Service to be done for one group, 
so the wives of Rotarians pitched in. 

A tribute, then, to women, “The last, 
best work, the noblest gift of Heav’n”! 
4 salute to Mr. Anonymous for his 
thought-provoking and conscience- 
searching Freedom Is a Fraud! 


‘I Had No Shoes and Complained ... 
By R. H. Heynen, Hotelman 
President, Rotary Club 
Bournemouth, England 

I always read THE RoTARIAN with great 
interest and consider it gives us many 


erks to spur our efforts. I find particu- 
ar helpfulness in accounts of Rotarians 
g things for other people—whether 


mas time or at any other season 


Services Committee of the 

1 Rotary Club annually col- 

a pound per member for 

ion to old people who have been 
nded as being in need. I be- 
aders of THe Rorarian will be 
ted in an excerpt from the report 
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Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Scrubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
418P applies the cleanser, scrubs, and 
picks up —all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans... 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. It's self - propelled. 
and has a positive clutch, There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-Vac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vac. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature. phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4704 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


Conserwe WManpower with 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Orcginalors of 


Power Scrubbing ana Polishing Wachines 





OVER HALF 


THE BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BACK 


fat 
sary brushed lal / 
gutlastendinen 
Write for Styles, Sizes and Prices Today! 


rc 
MILWAUKEE DuSTLESS Brush Co. 
530 W. 22 STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Send complete facts about Speed Sweep. 
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of one of our members, E. W 
made visits to hand over 


Read, who 
the donations: 


It was a happy but chastening experience 
If there be any doubts in the minds of any 
members as to the need or worth-whileness 
of our collection, they can dismiss them 
There were the two poor old souls 
having their lunch, consisting of an egg 
each, from a table with a newspaper serving 
as a tablecloth. Both of them suffered from 
disablement. There was the lady bent into a 
question mark with arthritis, but she still 
found it possible to keep her house clean 
There was the old lady who lived quite 
alone who with great pride showed me the 
photograph of her sailor son Then 
there was the old lady who, when | handed 
the pound note to her, said: “It’s very kind 
of you Rotarians—you gave us a pound last 
year, but I must give you back 10 shillings 
ou see, my husband died last June.” 
fhat a grand lot of old people. I could 
not help thinking of that quotation: “I had 
no shoes and complained—unti! I met a man 
who had no feet.” 


A Vote for Mutabilis 
From Victor Hiavacek, Rotarian 
Florist 
Wilmette, Illinois 

I found interesting the letters of com- 
ment on the “Rotary International flow- 
er” [Your Letters, Tue Rorarian for 
March], and the views that the flower 
was a Stapelia variegata. 

According to Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, the Stapelia mutabilis and 
the Stapelia variegata—both natives of 
South Africa—are quite similar. 
ever, the size of the flower of the 
pelia variegata is 2 to 3 inches in diame 
ter, whereas the flower of the Stapelia 

1% inches in diame- 


mutabilis is about 

ter. Judging from the photo showing 
the presentation of the flower in THE 
Rotarian for January, I vote for Stapelia 


mutabilis on the basis of size. 


How- 
Sta- 


‘We Think It’s a Record’ 

Says Cuas, H. Detiine, Educator 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Greenville, Ohio 

A page of photos such as They're Al- 
There!, Rotarians 
missed a Rotary meet- 
ing in 15 or more years 
[THE Rotarian for Jan- 
uary], indicates just 
how Rotarians value 
the fellowship and in- 
spiration they find in 
Rotary gatherings 

We Greenville Ro- 
tarians watching 
with interest the at 
tendance record of one 
of our fellows: W. W. (“Whitey”) Wat 
ing. It has now reached two vears with 
out a miss, We think 
a Rotarian now 
“Whitey” 


ways who have not 


are 


Waring 


it’s a record—for 


95 years of age! 


was born in 185¢ 


Repetitive Thanks 
For J. Forp Wuite, Rotarian 
Banker 
Salida, Colorado 

The article Lenoir Turns on the Soi 

the letter written'by 


fith reproduced as an illustration 


Barbara Grif 

[THE 
Rorarian for February] made me thin} 
of a recent experience I 

I furnish a lot of 

pencils to many 
cently 
one of our schools sufficient pene 


and 


had 
bank-adve 
organizations 

I sent up to the second g! 


4 letter of thanks from a little lad. 


dime savings banks to give each child a 
set. To my surprise I got a letter from 
each pupil like the one enclosed [see 
cut] and written in the same language. 
Evidently the teacher wrote on the 
board what each one was to copy. 

Never have I had such a bunch of 
thank-you’s! 


‘We Also Rode with the Horse’ 
Reports J. FRANK RinGerR, Rotarian 
Business Manager, Park College 
Parkville, 

Royal A. Buckman, of Lake Wales, 
Florida, was not alone in his interest in 
noting the photo of the Cherrelyn horse, 
as he reported in a letter [Your Letters, 
THE RoTariaANn for February]. 

The reason | in the 
picture was because Mother and I also 
rode with the horse in the same car ap 
proximately 50 years ago. I wondered 
if the person could be my mother, but 
I knew that if it were, I would 
been in the picture also, but I was not. 
I then Mother, 
course she readily recognized that it was 
but very 
nevertheless. 

I venture 


Missouri 


was so interested 


have 


showed it to and of 


not she, she was interested 


there has never been 
rode in that car but 
us of it, 


that 
a year pass since we 
what something has reminded 
and we would, 
other, mention 
back end of 


an- 
the 


for 
“the 
the car.” 


one 


old 


reason o1 
horse on 


Re: Seaway Project 
By Louis A. Schwartz, General Mg? 
New Orleans Traffic and Transporta- 

Bureau 
New Orleans, Mississippi 

The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 

Project, the debate-of-the-month for 

January, was most interesting. You are 

the manner in 

controversial 


tion 


to » congratulated on 
this very 


as handled 


which subject 


Hobby Columns Catch Eve 
Of Set. JOHN LANDERS POOLE 

Veterans Administration Center 

Kecoughtan, Virginia 

Though I do not hold membership 

Club, I 

with 

ROTARIAN, for 

President of 


1918-19 


Rotary have long been ac 


ainted and interested in THe: 
father, John Poole, was 


International n 


my 
Rotary 
\s a hobbyist, I quickly turn 
Hobby Hitching Post whenever 
Tue Rotarian, for | 


[Continued ¢ 


copy of 


onder if 


THe Rota 








‘THis Rotary MONTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


BUSY MONTH. April and May will see more than 130 Rotary Districts holding their 
annual Conferences. Attendance at these gatherings will om il ee A ae or more 
Rotarians and their wives to a few hundred—but whether la Pong Fe will 
all advance Rotary's four avenues of service and rekindle o a ity ips and make 
hew ones. 


CONVENTION OFFICE. Opened on March 10 in the Circulo Rodem, Londres 15, Mexico 
City, Mexico, was Rotary's 1952 Convention office, with Convention Manager Gerald 
C. Keeler in charge. Headquartering also in the Circulo Rodem, the meeting place 
of the Mexico City Rotary Club, is Clemente Serna Martinez and his Host Club 
Executive Committee. Dates for Rotary's 43d Annuz.l Convention: May 25-29. .. 
Among speakers will be the distinguished diplomat and journalist Alberto Lleras, 
former President of Colombia, now Director General of the Pan American Union and 
Secretary General of the Organization of American States. 


PRESIDENT. At the time this issue was "closing," President Frank E. in was 
meeting with the Magazine Committee in Chicago and preparing to meet with the 
Finance Committee on March 27-29. Numerous other administrative matters and 
proposals were also receiving his attention—some of which he writes about in 
this issue (see page 9). 


USCB MEMBERSHIP. Compiled for the first six months of this fiscal year, member— 
ship figures of Clubs in the USCB (United States, Canada, and Bermuda) reveal facts 
about Rotary growth. At the start of the Rotary year (July 1, 1951) membership 
was 244,343; at the halfway mark (December 31, 1951) it was 245,979——an increase 

of 1,636. A “breakdown” of that figure indicated a net gain of 282 members from new 
Clubs, 1,354 members in existing Clubs. Noted was this fact: though USCB member— 
ship is increasing, the rate of increase has diminished. Recommended to accelerate 
the rate of increase were greater use of additional active and senior active 
membership, opening classifications to ' and eke ea ner Clubs in 
cities where there is more™ € inct trade center. 


SECOND $10,000! The Ro 
tion from Rotarian For 
the donations of three 
$20,000; Frank Jeppi,. $i 
are ee a ieee to 

on page ‘ 


ON THE AIR! On March 12 
National Broadcasting Cc 
Fellowships program. 
France, and Norway. 


REMINDER. Set for April 
folder and Program Paper 
Papers ie upon Pe 
Day"; Paper 656 “Car 


VITAL sravistics. On 
Rotariane.. New and 








~The Objet of Rota 


service as @ of worthy 
end, in particular, to encourage 


foster: 
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RUST-OLEUM! 


Silently, but ruthlessly (even as you 
are reading this) rust is gnawing 
away at machines, tanks, fences, pipes, 
fire escapes, metal sash, stacks—every 
rustable metal. To protect your in- 
vestment—to keep every possible 
pound of new steel for the defense 
program—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust con- 
trol with RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST-OLEUM coats metal with a 
tough, pliable film that dries to a 
hard, firm finish. It resists the ravages 
of rain, snow, salt air, heat, fumes 
and weathering. RUST-OLEUM can 
be applied even where rust has al- 
ready started. Available in many col- 
ors. Can be obtained promptly from 
Industrial Distributors’ stocks in 
principal cities of the United States 
and Canada 


Beautifies AS IT PROTECTS 
RUST-OLEUM Corporation 


Evanston, Illinois 


GET THE FACTS ... CLIP 
THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
BUSINESS LETTERHEAD AND 
MAIL TODAY 


SS ee ee 
Rust-Oleum Corporation 
2731 Ookton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send full information on Rust-Oleum with 


Nome_ 
Firm 
Street Address__ 


Town 


! 
! 
| 
| 
| recommended applications 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a Sir ba at ces ei lcm ip 
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A NEIGHBOR of ours, arranging a birth- 
day party for her 7-year-old son and a 
dozen of his contemporaries, came to 
the problem of favers. What, she asked 
her husband, did he think of balloons 
or whistles or kites or toy airplanes? Re- 
flecting a minute on the age into which 
these babies had been born, he suddenly 
snapped his fingers. “No, none of those!” 
he exclaimed. “A Geiger 
that’s the ticket. A small personal 
Geiger counter for each boy.” But the 
laugh, if any, was on the husband. He 
didn’t know that you can go into most 
any self-respecting toy store today and 
buy a junior Geiger counter, complete 
with a packet of electrons that will 
make the instrument dance to the 
atomie tempo. 


counter— 


CONDITION boys from the cradle up in 
things mechanical and you don’t have to 
technologists for tomor- 


worry about 


row. Dr. DuBridge, who is doubtless 
abreast of the news on Junior Atom 
‘its, expresses no worry in his 
helpfully definitive article. Nor is he 
worried about the growth of a new crop 
of pure scientists who turn up the facts 
which the into 
TV sets and supersonic jet planes. He 


such 


technologists convert 
is, however, seriously concerned about 
one thing: the danger of so shrinking 
and adulterating the “atmosphere in 
which scientists work best” that it will 
no longer produce the fresh creative 
ideas progress requires. He is talking 
he says, about freedom, and something 
about the way he puts it brings the 
problem close to home. It reminds us of 
those posters and car cards that say 
Freedom Is Everybody's Business, and 
makes us sense anew that 
good many things to do about it on and 


there are a 
off our main streets 


HOW to save the necks of the upcoming 
generation is, to a lot of people, a more 
fundamental question than what these 
boys and girls going to 
And that’s the reason for the Cutts and 
Moseley article about teen-agers at the 
wheel. There suggestions in it 
which, if carried out in your town and 


are become. 


are 


ours, Ought to reduce appreciably the 
high rate of young 
and thus affect the high premiums in- 
surers must charge families which in- 
clude them. Looking for a first-class 
Community Service 
many Rotary Clubs will tell you that 
you will look a long way to find a more 
practical one than 
driver-training course in your local high 


accident drivers 


project? A good 


sponsorship of a 


school. And a good many police chiefs, 
traffic experts, educators, and hopeful 
parents will say amen! 
SINCE we last addressed ourselves to 
you through this page, Britain has lost 
and entombed its beloved George VI 
and has hailed as its new monarch his 
lovely daughter Elizabeth II, Express- 
ing sentiments that possessed the hearts 
of Rotarians everywhere, President 
Frank E. Spain cabled the new young 
Queen at Buckingham Palace as follows: 
ROTARIANS WORLDWIDE BOW IN 
GRIEF WITH BRITISH ROTARIANS 
AND BRITISH PEOPLE IN THE COM 
MONWEALTH OF NATIONS IN THE 
LOSS OF YOUR BELOVED FATHER 
WHOSE LIFE AND EXAMPLE IN- 
SPIRED GOOD PEOPLE EVERY- 
WHERE IN THE WORLD THROUGH- 
OUT HIS ILLUSTRIOUS REIGN. ON 
BEHALF OF ROTARIANS IN 83 
COUNTRIES WE WISH YOU GOD- 
SPEED WITH ALL CONFIDENCE 
YOU WILL CONTINUE IN THE PATH 
IN WHICH HE AND YOUR NOBLE 
MOTHER HAVE SET YOUR FEET. 





HONG KONG is 
our cover photo... 
a pictorial fea- 
farther 
these 


the subject of 
as well as of 


ture 
along in 
pages. The color 

view was taken 

from “the Peak” 

on Hong Kong 

Island and looks 

westward across 

the straits to 

Kowloon on the Asian mainland 
and to the mountains a few miles 
beyond which lies the China of Mao 
Tse-Tung. In the foreground is 
Victoria — its dominant structure 
the monumental Hong Kong Bank 
Building, in which, incidentally, a 
number of Rotarians have offices. 
The green patch next to it is a 
cricket field. The rectangular flats 
nearest the camera are City reser- 
voirs. Publix Pictorial Service 
supplied the color transparency. 
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END NOTE. Just in from the C. S. Moni- 
Erwin H. Canham: an inspiring 
“piece” on business at its best 

spied: a motto freshly pasted to an as- 
sistant’s desk: The superior man blames 
himself. The inferior man blames others. 
Eps 


tor’s 


—Confucius. .. . 
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fom OUR COMRIBUTORS 


Physicist L. A. DuBrincGe 

holds doctorates in science 

a from several U. S. universi- 
ties and has written many 
scientific books and articles 
During World War II he di- 
rected the radiation labora- 
tory at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He is president of Cali- 


DuBridge 


fornia Institute of Technology and an ad- 


visor to the Atomic Energy Commission 


KENNETH W. CAMERON, professor at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., holds several de- 


grees, including two from West Virginia Uni 
versity and one from Yale. He 
is the author of books on 
drama and the life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. On campus 
he bicycles to and from 
classes 

Educators N. E. Curts and 
NICHOLAS MOSELEY are authors 
of Better Home Discipline. 
Dr. Cutts is a psychology professor at New 
Haven State Teachers College, Dr. MoseLey 
an educational consultant. 

Kansas-born CARLETON BEALs likes to travel 
and has done a lot of it: Europe, North 
Africa, Near East, Latin America. He’s writ- 
ten more than a score of books, many about 

Mexico. 

FREDERICK H McDOonaLp 
counsels industrial clients on 
such matters as plant location 
and power development. A 
graduate of Clemson College, 
he has written much on en- 

Beals gineering subjects. In World 

War I he served in the U. S. 

Army, holds the Purple Heart He is a 
Charleston, S. C., Rotarian. 

Long before he became a roving editor, 
BLAKE CLARK liked to rove. Upon graduating 
from Vanderbilt University, he taught in 
Hawaii, later studied in London, England. 
Back in Hawaii he conducted a newspapet 
column, wrote a history of the Islands. After 
Army service, he joined The Reader's Digest 

Chicago manufacturer and = sportsman 
LeRoy H. Dorsey has thrown many a line in 
Mexican waters. His catches include a 7414- 
pound sailfish. He has organized many Mex 
ican fishing rodeos, holds the Aztec Eagle, 
Mexico's highest award to nonresidents 


Cameron 


Y 
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The Midyear Meeting of 


THE BOARD 


a Rotary set up a District in Austria? ... 
Why make senior active members stick to the attend- 
ance rule? . . . What gain—or loss—would there be in 
putting Governors on a two-year term? .. . Does the 
composition of electoral zones in the U.S.A. need modi- 
fication? .. . What about arrangements for the ‘53 
Convention—and the 54? . . . What is Rotary’s posi- 
tion in the politically bifureated world of 1952? .. . 
Should Rotary buy or build a headquarters building? 

When the candid portraits you see on these pages 
were snapped, the men they picture were weighing the 
foregoing and similar questions . . . and were uncon- 
sciously providing graphic evidence that, while Rotary 
itself may be a simple thing, administering its world 
organization of 7,500 Clubs in 83 countries is anything 


but. For these are Rotary’s current administrators— 
its Board of Directors as seen at their recent meeting 
in Chicago. 

Doctors, lawyers, merchants, and chiefs of enterprises 
as widely spread as funeral direction and stamp collect- 
ing, they come from the Eastern Far East, from six — 
parts of the U.S.A., from The Netherlands and New 
Zealand—in all, from eight countries. But they “repre- — 
sent” neither their map-wide homelands nor their 
varied occupations. They are all Rotarians, and they 
represent Rotary International. 

To attend the meeting, these 14 men travelled a total 
of 81,000 miles to meet around one table for some 40 
hours, And in so coming together they were following 
a tradition 42 years old. 


| 
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It was in 1910 that Rotary’s first Board 1 met | 
decide, among other things, that the new. 
Association of Rotary Clubs should provide ’ 
month for office expenses. Since then, some 460 
members of 42 Boards have similarly 
to ponder and to decide questions of inereasing 
complexity. Altogether they have produced some 
20,000 decisions—now printed and bound into 121 
volumes—-which have helped shape Rotar; 
growth from 2,000 members in 1910 
members today. é 

Each Board has faced its own 
during the three meetings of its t 
time, Directors have crossed bloc 
meetings. en have met the 
pressions and of inflation. F 





A world-touring scroll from T okye Rotarians collects 
the autographs of the President and Vice-Presidents. 
Damirén and Graham study Paul Harris’ medals. 


Between sessions, V ice-Presidents Thom 
as and de Groot van Embden read th+ 
news G. E. Marden gets a coffee refill 
--- Arthur Lagueux sees “what's cookin’?” 


Roses and appre- 
ciation go to 
Mildred Vander- 
velde, a member 
of the Secretariat 
for 40 years 

shown with Pres- 
ident Frank and 
Secretary Phil 


of 


THE BOARD (Continued) 


igan greeted the 14 administrators as they came to- 
gether in Chicago, and the zero temperature was a 
sharp change of climate for G. E. Marden, of tropical 
Hong Kong, and for Dr. Arturo Damiron, from the Do- 
minican Republic. It was a reversed season for Harold 
Thomas, whose native New Zealand at the time was 
enjoying balmy Summer. 

Still, the Directors lad little time to talk about the 
weather. Waiting at each place was a loose-leaf folder 
containing the agenda—a heavy agenda, literally. Along 
with documentary material, it weighed four pounds 
One Director who has served on many a corporation 
board observed that he had never encountered better 
documentation and records [Continued on page 53) 
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presenting 
a plan for: 


R, JSH! Rush! Rush! 


The tempo of Rotary is too swift. 

District Conference, Interna- 
tional Assembly, Convention, Dis- 
trict Assembly, Club visits—these 
rush at the District Governor in 
succession too rapid for judicious 
thought and action. They leave 
him too little time for making a 
living. We need to slow down. 

Directors chosen at the Conven- 
tion immediately face responsibili- 
ties they no sooner learn to cope 
with than out they go to be re- 
placed with a new and untrained 
Board. We need to replace revolu- 
tion with evolution. 

This is not a new idea. It has 
become more pressing with Ro- 
tary’s growth and extension over 
the world. In many Districts two- 
year Governors have found the go- 
ing easier in the second year and 
said they would have done a bet- 
ter job had it been laid out on a 
two-year basis. Of the 14 Direc- 
tors, the three who now serve two- 
year terms find their second year 
more efficient and fruitful. Two- 
year service on Committees has 
demonstrated marked improve- 
ment in increasing efficiency while 
reducing the pressure. 

More than five years ago bien- 
nial administration was suggested. 
The trial-and-error have 
proved satisfactory. The Conven- 
tion in 1948 approved it in princi- 
ple. The Program Planning Com- 
mittee in 1951 recommended we 
put it into effect for District Gov- 
ernors and Rotary International 
Directors, but not for Club officers 
and Directors. The RI President 
serves one year as President and 
then a year as member of the 
Board 

With emphasis on the greater 
efficiency of slowing down, the 


tests 
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Slowing the Swnge Tempo 


About a proposed biennial administration for Rotary. 


Board now proposes that three 
logical next steps should be legis- 
lated now to become gradually ef- 
fective over a period of years: 

First, it is proposed to elect all 
Directors for terms of two years, 
with one-half the number chang- 
ing each year. 

Second, it is proposed to convene 
District Conferences in the first 
quarter of the Rotary year instead 
of the last quarter so District Gov- 
ernors-Nominee can unhurriedly 
plan to fit their new duties into 
the business of making a living, 
and so arrangements for transpor- 
tation and for the International 
Assembly can be more efficient 
and less hurried. District Assem- 
blies will be held in March, April, 
and May after District Governors 
have had eight or nine months’ ex- 
perience and incoming Club offi- 
cers will be instructed before and 
not after their terms begin—that 
is, if the Convention follows Board 
recommendation. 

Third, it is proposed that Dis- 
trict Governors serve two years 
instead of one year, spreading 
over 24 months the duties now 
crammed into 12 months. 

A two-year term for all Direc- 
tors, with half elected each year, 
seems to me to be just plain com- 
monsense. Where does one find a 
world-wide organization as suc- 
cessful as Rotary that changes 
practically its entire Board every 
year? 

For many years complaints have 
been made concerning the timing 
of the District Assembly and the 
District Conference. 

Governors have been required 
to rush back from the Interna- 
tional Assembly and Convention 
to stage immediately the most im- 
portant District meeting of the 


By FRANK E. SPAIN 


President, Rotary International 


year, the District Assembly. Many 
a newly elected Governor has told 
me how inadequate he felt for this 
important task. 

If the District Assembly can be 
held in the months of March, 
April, or May, it will be conducted 
by the Governor after he has had 
eight or nine months of experi- 
ence. Incoming Club officers can 
profit by the results of the District 
Assembly before they take office 
Many times incoming Club Presi- 
dents have said they wished they 
had known what they learned at 
the District Assembly before they 
took office and had their Clubs all 
organized for the year. 


Some may object to the outgo- 


ing Governor’s conducting the 
District Assembly on the basis 
that the incoming Governor may 
wish to instruct those Club officers 
with whom he will be working 
during his year. To me the obvi- 
ous answer to this is found on the 
international level, where since 
1929 the International Assembly 
has been held at the end of the 
fiscal year. It has been conducted 
by the outgoing officers, whose ex- 
perience qualifies them well for 
the task. This very important 
meeting is held primarily for the 
advancement of the program of 
Rotary, and it is thought that the 
best-qualified men should conduct 
it. 

If the District Assemblies are 
held in the months of March, 
April, and May, obviously the 
Conferences will have to be held 
at another time, and what better 
time could be found than in the 
months of September and Octo- 
ber? In the Northern Hemisphere 
this is the beautiful Autumn sea- 
son. In [Continued on page 49) 
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By L. A. DUBRIDGE 


President, California Institute of 
Technology; Honorary Rotarian, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


cx in 1909 there was strange 


business in a University of Chica- 
go laboratory. A young man was 
peering at electrically charged oil 
drops through a microscope and 
watching how fast they fell 
through air in a specially designed 
vessel. 

To some it must have seemed a 
silly way for a healthy young man 
to spend time gut this young 
man was Robert A. Millikan. Out 
of his simple experiment came the 
first quantitative proof that elec- 
tricity is composed of tiny chunks 
(we now call them electrons )—all 
the same size and exceedingly 
tiny. On that experiment and on 
that idea is built much of our mod- 
ern theory of electricity 
our theory of the 
atoms. And such theories have 
made possible great new indus- 
tries. 

I recall Dr. Millikan’s epochal 
work and its sequel because they 
illustrate the difference between 
science and the application of sci- 
ence which we call technology. 
Though they are interrelated and 
intertwined, confused thinking re- 
sults when we think of them 


and also 


structure of 
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synonymously or even as different 
forms of the same thing 

Science is simply knowledge. It 
is not the development of new de- 
vices or techniques. It is not the 
discovery of new cures for dis- 
eases. It is not the development 
of new weapons of war. The goal 
of pure scientific research is to 
discover new facts and new prin- 
ciples about the behavior of physi- 
cal things. As this is achieved, 
scientists progressively develop a 
new idea-framework, of the physi- 
cal world from which one can 
understand and interpret natural 
phenomena and even predict what 
will happen under specified condi- 
tions. 

Only superstitious savages now 
are surprised that we can foretell 
eclipses. Our understanding of the 
laws of celestial mechanics is so 
advanced we can predict with pre- 
cision the position of stars hun- 
dreds of years hence. We have 
made similar progress in under- 
standing mechanics, optics, elec- 


tricity, and certain fields of chem- 
istry—though in complex organic 
chemistry and in the biological 
sciences we have just started. 

At the scientist’s elbow stands 
the technologist who applies ab- 
stract scientific facts or, in short, 
invents. The aim of each project 
of the technological researcher is 
to develop a specific technique or 
device that will be of practical use 
—something for which there is a 
known or anticipated demand. 
And because people prefer step- 
ping on a button to cranking their 
cars or buying bakery bread to 
kneading their own, the technolo- 
gist is “the darling of the labora- 
tory.” 

We owe much to him. Someone 
has well said the way George 
Washington lived at Mount Ver- 
non but a century and a half ago 
put him closer to the patrician of 
Rome 2,000 years ago than to us 
of today. Certainly, the rate of 
progress in the past 100 years has 
been fantastically greater than 
that of any previous era. In trans- 
portation and communication we 
have made more advances since 
1900 than in all the thousands of 
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years of previous human experi- 
ence 

The technologist has done this 

but his work is based on the dis- 
coveries of men who, like Dr. Mil- 
likan, worked tirelessly over seem- 
ingly impractical experiments. 
Abstruse theoretical studies of 
James Clerk Maxwell on the na- 
ture of light and of electricity led 
to Hertz’ experiments which un- 
covered the existence of electro- 
magnetic waves. These discoveries 
stimulated the brilliant Marconi, 
De Forest, and others to establish 
a whole new area of technology 
which has given us, among other 
hings, modern radio and televi- 
sion and radar. The electric- 
power industry is based on laws 
of electromagnetic induction elu- 
cidated by Faraday. Every engine 
—whether in an automobile on the 
road or in the jet airplane over- 
head—harks back to thermody- 
namic laws revealed by Carnot, 
Joule, Kelvin, Helmholtz, and 
others 

The wonders of technology lead 
many people, including some well- 
known writers, to think there is 
no real distinction between it and 
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pure science. This not only is a 
superficial view but a dangerous 
one. It is dangerous because it 
implies that the burden of re- 
search, chiefly carried by universi- 
ties during the 19th Century and 
the first quarter of the 20th, has 
now been largely assumed by in- 
dustrial or government labora- 
tories. 

University laboratories and 
applied-science laboratories do 
have much in common. But they 
are like east- and west-bound 
streamlined trains. Though iden- 
tical in form, they are headed in 
different directions. Only when 
scientists discover totally new 
knowledge can a totally new tech- 
nology arise. Work with atomic 
energy at Los Alamos, New Mex- 
ico, for example, is possible be- 
cause in 1939 two German scien- 
tists discovered in university 
laboratories the phenomenon of 
nuclear fission. They started from 
research in dozens of similar lab- 
oratories throughout the world, 
which stemmed originally from 
basic discoveries of Lord Ruther- 
ford at Cambridge in 1918. 

That killer called cancer is a 


challenge to medicine. Perhaps 
the cure may be found in the large 
medical-research centers where 
hundreds of doctors try out thou- 
sands of chemical compounds on 
hundreds of thousands of animals 
and human patients, for the trial- 
and-error method in applied sci- 
ence has led to many spectacular 
achievements. But it would seem 
to be good sense not to place all 
our trust in that method alone. If 
we really understood the basic 
laws of cell growth, it would be al- 
most inevitable that the condi- 
tions which give rise to abnormal 
growth would become evident 
Given that knowledge, we might 
then learn how to prevent can- 
cerous tissue from starting. 

It is possible that cancers start 
when molecules of the wrong 
shape somehow get synthesized 
under certain conditions. Perhaps 
we have a clue already. Sickle- 
cell anemia has been shown by 
Dr. Linus Pauling and his asso- 
ciates at the California Institute 
of Technology to be a “molecular 
disease.” They discovered that 
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hemoglobin molecules in the blood 
of sickle-cell anemia patients dif- 
fer from those of normal people. 
Because of the difference in form, 
these molecules clump together in 
small crystals which retard the 
flow of blood through the capil- 
laries and cause poor circulation. 
Abnormal hemoglobin molecules, 
it appears, can be normalized by 
oxygen. Much more study is need- 
ed, but the development of a cure 
for sickle-cell anemia is now a 
straightforward program for re- 
search and technology. It might 
not have been found by a hundred 
years of trial and error alone 


| AM not saying that we should 
not have great medical-research 
centers and laboratories working 
on industrial and military technol- 
ogy. But no new technology can 
be created in a vacuum. It must 
be built on a solid foundation of 
basic scientific discovery. In the 
field of military technology, for 
example, unless we want to fight 
the next war, at a disadvantage, 
solely with the weapons of the 
last, we must build up our labora- 
tories of basic science and train 
new scientists. For to such men, 
effectively armed with the scien- 
tific knowledge and techniques 
that are new then, we must look 
for the creation of new weapons. 
Without them and the new knowl- 
edge there will be no more new 
weapons. We must not hide be- 
hind a Maginot line of atomic 
bombs 

If we are to go ahead and keep 
ahead of our enemies—not only 
military foes but the poverty and 
superstition that prey on the spir- 
it of man—we must spend money. 
For every 100 million dollars 
poured into technology we would 
be wise to spend at least 10 mil- 
lion on basic research in physics, 
chemistry, biology, and other sci- 
ences. The most impractical thing 
we can do is to starve pure re- 
search 

Fortunately, there has been a 
shift in the attitude of the public— 
and it is the public that holds the 
purse strings. Only a century ago 
an Ohio school board ruled that 
classrooms should not be used for 
study of such wicked and impossi- 
ble things as steam engines and 
railroads. Still earlier a member 
of the British Parliament heatedly 
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denounced the dangers of teach- 
ing geography because, he said, 
such knowledge would be the ru- 
ination of the common people. 
Another critic scored research in 
anatomy, holding that the Lord 
has purposely covered up our in- 
sides and we would get into trou- 
ble by penetrating His curtain of 
modesty. 

We laugh at people so blind. But 
are we entitled to laugh? I have 
heard otherwise intelligent men 
scorn as “impractical” certain 
work done in laboratories today 
because they think it will have no 
value tomorrow. But who can 
foretell? Who of us today can ac- 
curately foresee the world of 2000 
A.D.-—only 50 short years in the 
future? 

Well, thanks to basic science we 
can avoid certain dead-end streets 
in our expectations. The too-easy 
assumption after the A-bomb ex- 
ploded that “nothing is impossi- 
ble!” is all wrong. Science will 
bring us astonishing develop- 
ments—but some things simply 
run “agin Nature.” 

We can be pretty sure, for ex- 
ample, that the next 50 years will 
not bring us a perpetual-motion 
machine. To a scientist that will 
read like a trivial statement, yet 
many people proud of their intelli- 
gence are quite ready to predict 
that some fine day someone some- 
where will find a trick that will 
deny the principle of conservation 
of energy. Only recently a well- 
known economic analyst wrote 
about a gravity screen. Scornful 
of how laggard the research men 
had been in not already providing 
one, he dwelled enthusiastically 
on what a boon to mankind it 
would be when stairsteps could be 
covered with a gravity screen. 
Walking up would then require no 
effort, he asserted. (But he forgot 
to say how one could walk down!) 
He overlooked another point. It 
is that a sheet of inert material— 
his gravity screen — would not 
only violate the law of gravity it- 
self, but would make possible a 
perpetual-motion machine that 
would give energy for nothing. 
Every fact known to science de- 
nies this possibility. 

Such preposterous ideas need 
not blind us to possible wonders 
to come. For example, it is not im- 
possible that we may within the 


next 50 years be able to observe 
directly whether there is animal 
life on Mars, but this will require 
some wholly new discovery in the 
technique of observation. Simi- 
larly, the control of certain dis- 
eases, the extension of man’s life 
to 150 years, the control of the 
weather, and many other things 
we would like to think about can- 
not be ruled out as impossible, but 
can come only when and if totally 
new scientific principles are dis- 
covered. 

Closer to earth are new develop- 
ments which can be anticipated 
because they are based on pres- 
ently known scientific facts re- 
quiring only inventive develop- 
ment to bring them into being or 
to make them practical and eco- 
nomical. Utilization of nuclear 
energy for the generation of elec- 
tric power lies in this class: The 
essential knowledge is at hand. 
Experimental units should be op- 
erating within five years, assum- 
ing no political interference. With- 
in another five or ten the engi- 
neering problems of large-scale 
units may have been solved. 

But when will atomic energy 
be cheap? I think it will be a 
long time. Even then the atomic 
furnaces will be practical only in 
remote locations because of radia- 
tion dangers. I shall go so far as 
to predict that in 2000 A.D. atomic 
energy will be used only for lim- 
ited and special purposes and in 
any case will not in the least have 
reduced the market for coal or oil 
or water power. Those special 
uses, however, may be of the very 
greatest importance and the ex- 
pensive engineering needed will 
eventually pay off. 


Bor the world’s supply of ura- 


nium is limited. It is too precious 
to use to operate electric toasters 
and vacuum cleaners or automo- 
biles—even if we could. On the 
other hand, we have an inexhaust- 
ible supply of energy in sunlight 
and possibly someday we shall 
learn how to tap the nuclear en- 
ergy that comes from the sun. 
When we do that, a new era will 
open 

There are tremendous advances 
in sight in the art of communi- 
cation. We have but begun to 
exploit possibilities of rapid trans- 
mission [Continued on page 48) 
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fle Says It with Musie 


Harp music, that is—which he has made 








for princesses, presidents, and Rotary Clubs. 


QO NE afternoon four years ago people in Bucking- 
ham Palace heard the melodious ripple of a harp 
issuing from the music room, the tune being God 
Save the King. Glancing in, they saw that not one but 
two musicians were playing the stringed instrument. 
The one, plucking out the melody with two fingers, 
was Princess Margaret Rose. The other, fillingtin 
with chords on the low strings, was Melville Clark, 
concert musician, inventor, antiquarian, and charter 
member of the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New York. 

Rotarian Clark was giving the lovely young Prin- 
cess an impromptu lesson. He had called at the 
Palace to give her older sister, Elizabeth—now Brit- 
ain’s new Queen—an antique American music box as 
a wedding present. Spying a small portable harp 
which this American visitor had also brought with 
him, Princess Margaret had asked to try it—and the 
lesson had followed 

Playing in Buckingham Palace was not, however, 
a new experience for Rotarian Clark. He had given 
a concert there some 40 years earlier, and had enter- 
tained many another famous person during his 4,000 
appearances in Europe and North America. He had 
accompanied singers like John McCormack and Mary 
Garden—and even an ama- 
teur lyric tenor named 
Woodrow Wilson in the 
U. S. White House. 

Nor was that an ordinary 
harp that he had shown, 
and later given, the Prin- 
cess. It was a special one 
made entirely of plastic, 
weighing only seven 
pounds and being equipped 
with 62 nylon strings. Mu- 
sician Clark had developed 
and produced it himself in 
his own company. Said to 
be one of the most impor- 
tant developments in the 
harp in centuries, this light Irish harp made its 
debut in a famed photo magazine with a full-page 
color photo showing a young harpist playing it while 
submerged in a tank of water. Pointing out that 
during the harp’s 3,000-year history men have em- 
ployed a variety of materials for the strings alone, 
Rotarian Clark recalls the use of hog gut in Italy, 
silk in Spain, sheep gut in Germany, and even pol- 
ished silver. With his nylon strings, which he holds 
afford a pure tone and are far more durable than 
other materials, and with his warpproof frame, he 


Girl under water plays 
the Clark plastic harp. 
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Rotarian Clark 
and harp—a fa- 
miliar combina- 
tion on the con- 
cert stage and at 
the Rotary Club 
of Svracuse,N.Y. 


hopes to revive the harp’s popularity. There are 
10,000 harpists in the U.S.A. today and this Syracuse 
music lover thinks there really should be more 

3ut his interest in harps goes beyond building 
and playing them. Some years ago Henry Ford 
asked Melville Clark to make a collection of antique 
musical instruments for the Ford museums in 
Dearborn, Michigan. Antiquarian Clark developed a 
collector's interest himself, and started his own col- 
lection—which includes a harp once owned by Marie 
Antoinette, and a fine assortment of old music boxes 
He added phonograph records to his collection after 
he was called to the Thomas A. Edison workshop 
to help develop ways to record harp tones 

But one instrument cannot hold all the Clark en- 
thusiasm. Though he has been playing the harp 
since he was 5, he has studied the cello more exten- 
sively—both in Europe and in the United States 
And because he was brought up in a family of mu- 
sicians, he plays a total of 27 musical instruments 
Today his own family—Mrs. Clark, two sons, and 
a daughter—all play different instruments, too 

Rotarian Clark also finds time to 
carry a weighty load of civic and 
vocational responsibilities. He was 
founder of the Syracuse Symphony 
Orchestra, and winner of the 1935 
American Legion Good Citizenship 
Medal. His Rotary membership dates 
from 1912, when the Syracuse Rotary Club was 
organized. Sometimes Past President Clark teams 
up with Rotarian Henry Neejer for a harp duet. And 
just about every Friday he is on hand to lead his 
Club in singing. It reminds him of a quotation from 
John Keats: “Sweet are the pleasures that to verse 
belong, And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song.” 
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What to Do about 


YouR SON 
and YOUR CAR 


; a teen-age son and your 


car—should he drive it? If so, 
when and where, how, with whom, 
and at whose expense? 

Our research into home disci- 
pline in 5,000 families shows that 
disagreement over these questions 
puts perhaps the greatest strain 
on father-son relationships 

To thousands of other families 
in the midst of the family-car de- 
bate this will hardly come as 
news. All know the worry stirred 
in parental minds by the figures: 
650,000 U. S. drivers under 18 in- 
volved in accidents in 1950—1,800 
of those accidents fatal; 16-year- 
old drivers nine times as poor a 
risk as the 45-to-50-year-olds. And 
all know, too, the natural affinity 
of youth for that swift and won- 
derful machine, the auto 

Yet what the 5,000 families told 
us throws light from many angles 
on the problem and may thus con- 
tribute toward its reduction. How 
we came to ask these people about 
son-and-car was that we had un- 
dertaken a study of discipline in 
the contemporary American home 
—and chose 5,000 representative 
families as our field. We wanted 
to know what children do that 
brings parental disapproval. We 
wanted to know what parents do 
about it, and what effect the ac- 
tions have. A question about 
sources of family friction brought 
the car problem into focus 

Age 4 is a tender one, but one 
of our responding fathers sets it 
down—perhaps with a grin—as 
the time when his family car prob- 
lem began. He tells of returning 
to his parked car to find that his 
young son had managed to start 
it, was behind the wheel, and was 


engaging the gears 
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An 8-year-old proudly reports, 
“T started my father’s car and put 
my foot on the gas. They scolded 
me. It stopped me. But my fa- 
ther can’t start his car, so he lets 
me start it. When he holds some- 
thing under the hood.” 

By 11, we have found, some 
boys are actually driving. The 
numbers increase year by year, 
until at the ages of 16 and 17 the 
automobile is almost the greatest 
disciplinary difficulty. If anything 
outranks it, it is the problem of 
staying out late, but this in itself 
often involves the car. 

Here, say the parents and chil- 
dren, are the most frequent points 
of friction: taking the family car 
without permission, accidents, 
speeding, driving without a li- 
cense, getting parking tickets, 
overloading the car with young 
friends, determining who is to 
have the car, buying secondhand 
cars, and joy riding. 

How do fathers handle these 
problems? Here in the words of 
teen-agers themselves are some 
accounts of discipline, good and 
bad: 

“IT drove a car without a license. 
My father talked to me and ex- 
plained to me the trouble I could 
have caused for both him and me. 
I now understand better and do 
not drive unless someone with a 
license is with me” 

“I trimmed my car up with 
snide signs and paraded the town 
with a carful of boys and girls 
yelling and hanging out of the 
windows. We had no mufflers and 
used wolf whistles and the horn 
all over town. A cop stopped us 
and lectured us and called my fa- 
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Some tips from answers 


5,000 families gave. 


By N. E. CUTTS 
and 


NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


ther. Father laughed and Mother 
got mad. What effect? Seeing 
Father laughed, I'll do it again. 
In other words, none.” 

“T took my father’s car and went 
out without asking his permission. 
He took the keys and my license 
away for a month. I was sorry 
I took the car and didn’t have the 
privilege of the car. I never took it 
again without permission.” 

“I got a parking ticket on East 
Main Street. Paid for the ticket. 
Cost me the car for two weeks. 
Never again.” 

Two fathers’ attitudes to the 
problem of the automobile and 
late hours are in sharp contrast. 
One father dominates. “I ask my 
son where he is going and what he 
is going to do. Then I decide. 
Last night he was taking a girl to 
the movies, to the 9 o’clock show. 
I knew he could do this, stop for 
something to eat, take her home, 
and have the car in our garage by 
12. He got in at 11:59. But he is 
unpleasantly resentful even of 
what I call reasonable restric- 
tions.” 

Another father trusts. “We don't 
have much trouble. There are a 
lot of swell kids in our neighbor- 
hood who have grown up together. 
We know them and their parents. 
When our kids take the car at 
night, we ask them to be sure to 
telephone us if they are delayed. 
They almost never have to.” 

An analysis of what these boys 
and parents say confirms the best 
theories of discipline. Better than 
any punishment is a relationship 
of mutual trust and respect. 

One technique of discipline that 
would oil many a hot bearing in 
the family machine is the weekly 
family council. This was the tech- 
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nique used so successfully by a 
famous industrial engineer, the 
late Frank Gilbreth, on whose life 
was based the book Cheaper by 
the Dozen. Certainly, a dozen 
family conferences are cheaper 
than one accident. 

Rules are one subject best 
threshed out in a family council. 
If you conduct your council der- 
ocratically, you will be impressed 
by the commonsense quality of 
rules youngsters propose. In any 
case, rules that are understood 
and agreed to have the best chance 
of being obeyed. 

Good discipline is of no avail if 
your son is not a good driver. How 
good he is depends to a great ex- 


[aly ! 
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tent upon two things: the exam- 
ple you set and how he is taught 
to drive. 

Years before your son can drive 
he is learning by watching you. If 
you are good about making hand 
signals, stopping for stop signs, 
yielding the right of way, not pass- 
ing on hills or curves, and not 
speeding, he is likely to be a good 
driver. If you sometimes take a 
chance, you may escape because 
you are an experienced driver. 
But your son, when he begins, 
may imitate your errors, meet 
danger, and be fatally panic- 
struck. 

Regardless of how good a driver 
you may be, you are not the best 
person to teach your 
son to drive. This is 
not just opinion. A 
careful follow-up of 
250 teen-agers taught 
to drive in Pennsyl- 


vania high schools indicates that 
they have less than half the acci- 
dents of an equal number of teen- 
agers not taught in school. Simi- 
lar studies in many cities and 
States show that professionally 
taught teen-agers have from 46 to 
60 percent fewer accidents than 
those taught by amateurs. There 
are good reasons for this. 

Some of the best brains in the 
automotive industry, in Depart- 
ments of Motor Vehicles, and 
in the teaching profession have 
striven jointly to work out the best 
possible course of driver training. 
This has been incorporated in 
texts for students and in manuals 
for instructors. The student who 
studies the text in a regular class 
gains a degree of understanding of 
the how and why of safe driving 
that few adults possess. One great 
hope that we can reduce the na- 
tional toll of deaths from auto ac- 
cidents lies in the superior skill 
which these young drivers show. 

The professional instructor has 
many advantages. He teaches not 
one or two youngsters in a life- 
time but many every day. He 
knows what to expect. He can 
prevent the formation of bad 
habits. He has laboratory devices 
to test vision, reaction time, and 
coérdination. He uses a dual-con- 
trol car which can be stopped in- 
stantly. 

Many Rotary Clubs, incidental- 
ly, have helped provide their 
schools and communities with this 
kind of equipment—for example, 


“A cop stopped us 
and lectured us and 
called my father....” 


Illustrations by Charles Copeland 





the visual-aid devices that Ro- 
tarians gave in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, or the training car in Gil- 
roy, California, furnished by the 
Rotary Club—or any of a dozen 
other examples. 

But compare these aids with the 
following experience: 

“My father decided I had enough 
practice driving to navigate our 
driveway, which has a telephone 
pole on one side and a hedge on 
the other. I was so concerned 
with not hitting the pole that I 
went right through the hedge, 
bounced off the house, taking 
about a dozen shingies with me, 
and wound up halfway through 
our picket fence. After some 
rather uncomplimentary state- 
ments from my father, he drove 
the car out. I was not only in the 
dog house for a couple of days, but 
it was my job to fix the fence and 
shingles.” A professional instruc- 
tor would have known better than 
to rush this solo drive. 

Another teen-ager reported a 
similar experience: “The accident 
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gave me a few bruises. And I! 
learned not to try to avoid hitting 
small animals in the road in slip- 
pery weather.” Would you have 
warned him against this? The 
standard text does. 

School instruction has another 
great advantage. It results in a 
group opinion favorable to safe 
driving. Teen-agers respect what 
they think their fellows think far 
more than they do the admoni- 
tions of their elders. When all of 
a group have been studying under 
a good teacher, a boy hesitates to 
show off by overloading his car 
and speeding. He is afraid that 
the others will think him more of 
a fool than a hero. 

“When can I start to drive?” is 
a burning question for your son. 
If you and the fathers of his 
friends are agreed to let the schoo] 
do the first training, you have a 
safe and satisfactory answer. The 
school must wait for the legal age. 
Putting the burden on the school 
will save you a great many argu- 
ments. 


Lesson from the Amazon 


A PARTY of American ex- 
plorers push their way through 
the tangled jungle toward the 
headwaters of the Amazon. Be- 
ing typical 20th Century scien- 
tists, they are anxious to make 
as rapid progress as possible, 
and are constantly driving their 
native carriers to step up the 
pace. 

It is the morning of the 
ninth day and the head man of 
the expedition orders camp 
broken before sunup. But when 
he and the other scientists 
of the party are ready to move 
on, they run into an unexpected 
hindrance. None of the native 
carriers has made any effort to 
break camp or assemble his 
pack of supplies. 

In desperation the chief sci- 
entist rushes to the head porter 
and asks the meaning of this 
sit-down strike. 

The native shrugs. “Men 
will not move,” he says solemn- 
ly, “until souls catch up to 
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bodies.” The party had been 
travelling so fast physically, he 
tries. to point out, that their 
spiritual selves have not kept 
pace. 

Foolishness? Perhaps. Or is 
it, rather, a devastatingly ac- 
curate commentary on modern 
life? Atoms, hydrogen bombs, 
faster-than-sound jet planes, 
push-button household appli- 
ances, automatic-shift automo- 
biles—all of it wonderful, ma- 
terial progress. 

But what about our souls? 
Have we advanced so fast ma- 
terially that we have let our 
scientific wonders outdistance 
our spiritual concepts? Do we 
have the moral stability to keep 
the destructive potentials of 
these material advances under 
control? 

It’s just a thought, but per- 
haps the Amazonian natives had 
something. Let’s pause a spell, 
reflect, and give our souls a 
chance to catch up! 
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Your son’s school may not have 
organized a driving course. If it 
has not, maybe you will want to 
join with the officials of your local 
automobile association and other 
groups and urge the necessity for 
such a course. If your efforts fail, 
investigate the nearest private 
driving schools. If there is a good 
one, have your son taught there. 
If there is not, if you must be the 
instructor, buy and study a stand- 
ard text. One of the best is Sports- 
manlike Driving, which is pub- 
lished by the American Automo- 
bile Association. 

Once your son is licensed, you 
should take every opportunity to 
let him drive, first with you and 
then for you. Even the well- 
taught driver needs experience. 
Young drivers have many more 
accidents in their first three 
months than in their next three. 
The more supervision you can 
give him in that time, the better. 
Driving for you, even if it is only 
to do an errand or to take you to 
the office, gives your son the feel- 
ing that he is being helpful and 
that you trust him. He will try to 
live up to your trust, not only on 
the errand, but tomorrow night 
when he’s taking his girl to a 
dance. 

Finally, if you can afford it, or 
if he can save the money neces- 
sary, it is a good idea to promise 
your son that when he has proved 
himself he can have a car of his 
own. This gives him a strong urge 
to drive safely and responsibly. 
And having his own car is the best 
way to keep him from riding in 
the unsafe jallopies and “‘hot rods” 
of his friends. 

When the time comes for him to 
have a car, these precautions are 
in order: 

First, help him to pick it out. It 
was a wise father whose 17-year- 
old reported, “I bought a car. My 
father helped me find a good car 
for the price I wanted to pay. With 
my father’s help I bought a good 
car.” 

Second, be sure that he and you 
are amply insured. 

Third, have it thoroughly un- 
derstood that, except maybe for 
licenses and insurance, he is to 
pay all expenses, including all 
fines and all repairs due to poor 
driving, or else go without any 
car, his or yours. 
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A familiar figure, 
the milkman starts 
his morning rounds. 
Whether they will 
be humdrum or ad- 
venturesome—well, 
time will soon tell. 

















































Mitkman to the Reseue 


Ti milkmen who deliver the 
cool, dewy bottles at our doorstep 
early each morning may seem to 
have a humdrum job, but often 
they are the heroes of unexpected 
neighborhood dramas. They have 
routed burglars, rescued sleeping 
families from fire and from as- 
phyxiation by escaping gas, saved 
the drowning, and distinguished 
themselves in all kinds of acci- 
dents and disasters 

In fact, so many of America’s 
40,000 milkmen perform acts of 
heroism that each year the Milk 
Industry Foundation awards gold, 
silver, and bronze medals to the 
most outstanding. More than 300 
men have received the coveted 
honors since these awards were 
created in 1936. 

Take Philadeiphia milkman Bill 
Madgey, for example. It was dark, 
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one early morning, when he was 
passing the Randal! Phillips home 
on Sepviva Street. His sharp eyes 
saw flames shooting from an oil 
stove in their living room. He 
broke down the front door, roused 
the family with shouts, and 
grabbed an overcoat to beat out 
the flames. But he was too late— 
the whole room was ablaze and 
the fire was travelling up the 
staircase. 

Madgey ran to the corner alarm 
box, broke the glass, pulled the 
lever, and rushed back to the 
house. The Phillips, with five of 
their 11 children trapped because 
they couldn’t use the stairs, were 
at the second-floor windows. Mad- 
gey caught the youngsters as they 
jumped, one by one, including the 
four-week-old baby Mrs. Phillips 
tossed to him. 


In this quiet community servant 


you often find a Grade A hero. 






Madgey was raising a ladder to 
bring the mother down when ar- 
riving firemen relieved him. No 
outsiders knew that modest Bill 
Madgey had been on the scene un- 
til the sales manager of his com- 
pany followed up a report he read 
in the newspaper that “an uniden- 
tified milkman had rendered valu- 
able assistance” in saving the lives 
of the Phillips family. 

Few award winners have sur- 
passed Carl Knapp for bravery 
and self-sacrifice. While he was 
driving his milk wagon down a 
steep hill in Hamden, Connecticut, 
a harness strap broke and the 
frightened horse galloped madly 
down the incline, the heavy ve- 
hicle careening wildly behind him 

Knapp was about to jump when 
he suddenly remembered that at 
that moment hundreds of chil- 
dren would be leaving two public 
schools a couple of blocks farther 
down. If it was to be any of their 
lives or his, he decided, it would 
be his. 

Planting his feet against the 
dashboard, Knapp pulled on the 
right rein with all his might. The 
animal veered, the wagon crashed 
into the curb and turned over, 
burying Knapp beneath it and 
splattering several hundred quarts 
of milk all over him and the sur- 
rounding area. He suffered head 
injuries, a deeply lacerated arm, 
three broken fingers, and a badly 
sprained ankle. But he had saved 
the children. 

Outstanding among the white- 
clad heroes is Leo Vaut, of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. He was 
passing the Army air base there 
about 10 o’clock one morning 
when a plane crashed into a wheat 
field 200 yards away. Vaut raced 
to the spot. The wreckage was 
blazing, and above the roar of the 
fire rose frantic screams. 

Vaut plunged into the flames 
and pulled to safety an Army 
nurse. He dashed into the burn- 
ing wreckage again and again, 
dragging out the injured. Their 
clothes and hair were on fire; he 
smothered [Continued on page 50| 
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The Crown Colony of Hong Kong includes far more than the island of that name—the broken line 
embracing almost all its 390 square miles of land and water, Canton (upper left) is 80 miles away. 


on UP 2,000 steep feet from the tropical city— 
leaving teeming water-front streets and passing ornate 
colonial homes and multitiered pagodas—and at last you 
reach the granite top of the famous Peak. 

If the day is clear, you will see below you one of the 
most beautiful of harbors and one of the most enigmatic 
of communities. This mountainous hump of earth on 


which you stand—this jade-green island studded with 
white buildings and rimmed by bright sand beaches—is 
Hong Kong. At your feet are the crowded streets of 
Victoria. East of you is the resort area along Repulse Bay. 
In the voluptuous harbor itself you see a flotilla of mer- 
chant ships riding at anchor amid a swarm of junks, and 
beyond them the mainland docks of Kowloon and the nar- 
row wedge of air strip at Kaitak. Still farther away, be- 
hind steeper mountains, lies the Shumchun River, which 
separates this British Crown Colony of Hong Kong from 
China. You are surveying an area which, with its island- 
cluttered bay, measures 390 square miles—home to some 
2 million Orientals and 10,000 Europeans. More important, 
you are looking at one of the few peaceful tangents be- 
tween China and the West 

This is not a new role for Hong Kong. It has served as 
a meeting ground for East and West ever since its cession 
to Great Britain in 1842. Except for its eclipse under 
Japanese occupation during World War II, this port has 
remained for 110 years a showcase and warehouse for 
most of the goods entering and leaving Southeast Asia. 
Controversies today over Hong Kong’s trade are, if any- 
thing, quieter than many a debate in the past. Through 
them all, and through many a troubled Eastern era, the 
trade has continued. 

Following World War II, Hong Kong's merchants began 


to diversify the port’s commerce. The plan has largely 
succeeded. Even before the recent restrictions, trade with 
China represented only 20 percent of Hong Kong’s total 
volume, compared to 40 percent before the war. More 
goods are now shipped to The Philippines, Korea, Japan, 
Indonesia, Macao, and Siam. Embargoes prohibit the ship- 
ment of oil, munitions, and similar supplies to Red China. 

With the Chinese Civil War and the Korean campaign, 
residents of Hong Kong have felt the tension mount. But 
most of the Colony’s businessmen do not fear a Communist 
move against their community. For today, they point out, 
Hong Kong is too valuable as a meeting ground for both 
sides. 

Each day some 5,000 persons file past the frontier mark- 
ers—or even swim across the Shumchun in full view of 
customs men. Several passenger trains run daily to and 
from Canton, 80 miles distant. Among these people are 
traders, missionaries, and refugees. Western observers 
have found these travellers their most important sources 
for Chinese information. Many organizations with person- 
nei or investments inside China find Hong Kong their one 
“window” or escape hatch. Chinese Nationalists from For- 
mosa (just 400 miles away) maintain ties with resistance 
leaders on the streets of Hong Kong. Similarly, Chinese 
Reds find the Hong Kong postal system useful as an inter- 
national maildrop. 

What with these problems, plus a population that has 
doubled since 1945, the Crown Colony has need for sub- 
stantial Community Service work. And helping to do this 
job are the Rotary Clubs of Hong Kong, on the island, and 
Kowloon, on the mainland. For a photographic report of 
their work in this colorful, troubled corner of the world, 
turn the next page. ‘ 





Using a mine detector, a 
Hong Kong policeman 
checks for hidden weapons. 


Authorities screen all cross- 
ing the border bridge into 
the British Crown Colony. 


The face of a refugee moth- 
er betrays her long anxiety. 


Swelling an already crowded Hong Kong, more Chinese refugees cross the 
Shumchun Railway Bridge into the Colony. . . . Each is inoculated (left). 


The clean commercial buildings of Victoria rise along the water front of Hong Kong Island, dominated by the 
granite Peak. (Note this month’s cover photography, taken from the Peak looking down on Victoria and the harbor.) 


Photos: (all above) Forman 
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Silhouetted junks move under sail across the ample, island-protected bay. 
Including the harbor area, the Colony measures some 390 square miles. 


4 side street in Victoria where many a thoroughfare is a stairway. 





4 street library (below) 
displays enticing titles. 





Terminus of the busy ferry connecting Victoria with Kow- 
loon. es 


water front. 
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Jelow) The pagoda of a Chinese millionaire. 








Rotary in HONG KONG 


1, NOVEMBER, 1945, a newly freed Hong Kong ,. B, 
uggling back into operation. Every day , , . é 
g repatriates back from prison camps, r~ \ PS me 
new cargoes to restart the port’s flow of vo . ’ ’ 
t was a period of shortages and disloca- i 
so, Dr. Arthur W. Woo invited a large 


, 
friends to lunch one day at the Glou- ; : 
\s the friends sat down together, one . q) 


irked, “This looks like Rotary.” Rotarian ; 5 

1 and said, “Yes, we must find a good es Z 

r. The Hong Kong Rotary Club “comes of age” amid flowers and flags last 

the way the Rotary Club of Hong Kong November. International Director G. E. Marden, Hong Kong, is speaker. 
after the Japanese occupation. Though 
vas first formed in 1931, its postwar rein- 
is brought Rotarians their greatest chal- 
rvice, for the Chinese Civil War and the 
is have markedly increased the Colony’s 





their Tuesday “tiffin” meetings in the Hong 
Kong Hotel, these cosmopolitan Rotarians (no one 
nationality makes up more than one-third of the 
members) tailor their community services to their 





rowded community’s needs 
Since the war, the Club has built and maintains 
a free anti-trachoma clinic which treats some 800 
patients a month. Now the Club is building a per- 
manent camp for poor children on a site donated by , x 
the Colonial Government on Ma Wan Island. The Members of the Kowloon Rotary Club stand before their trachoma clinic. 
cost—some $25,000—has been raised by subscription Photos: (all below) Foo 
ind charity benefits. 
The better to serve their community, Hong Kong 
Rotarians in 1948 helped organize a new Club on the 
land at Kowloon. Now Kowloon has its own 
10ma clinic and a playground for children. 


Adults and children—one riding on 
mother’s back—queue up for treat- 
ment at the Hong Kong Club’s clinic. 


The patients (below) file into the clinic for regis- 
tration first, then for modern treatment. . . . Outside 
the clinic (below, far right) stand the two Hong 
Kong Rotarians who serve the project free, Dr. Goh 
Kok Chuan and Dr. Goh Kok Aun, identical twins. 





vi PACIFIC looked big and 
temptingly blue that day. It was 
the sort of water that smacked of 
sailfish leaping, sounding, drawing 
your heaviest line tight as a bass 
fiddle string. 

So—I got out my little 334- 
ounce trout fly rod with its two- 
thread line not much stronger 
than a woman’s darning cotton— 
and set out for sailfish! 

Had I gone soft in the head? Not 
at all. A friend had challenged 
me to try for a big one on this toy 
tackle. “See if you can do it,” he 
had said. So there I was, on the 
sparkling waters off Acapulco, 
Mexico, trying to meet that chal- 
lenge. 

For three days I tried. Natural- 
ly, I didn’t expect to pull in 50 or 
100 pounds ef pitching sailfish on 
a line that tested only six pounds. 
No, I was figuring it another way. 
The sailfish is a wary customer. 
He takes your bait crosswise in 
his beak and edges off a bit. Then 
he stops and tests it carefully be- 
fore he gulps it down. Only after 
that does he start his tug-of-war 
with you 

I had planned the strategy in 
detail. I would feed him the bait 
carefully so he would not break 
my line. Then, if my boatman 
could bring the boat to the fish 
instead of the other way around, 
then—in that moment while he 
tested the bait—we might get him. 
I still believed the stunt would 
work, though I had lost 11 sailfish 
trying 

Suddenly I spotted a big sailfish 


near the bright blue surface, at- 


Going fishing in Mexico? 


inelhhier AMIG()! 


Finny fighters abound 


and so do opportunities for friendship. 


tracted by the teaser we were 
trolling. Carefully I managed to 
drop the bait (a mullet) right into 
his mouth. He edged off a bit, and 
I gave him all the line he wanted. 
So far so good. I signalled to the 
boatman, and we quickly circled 
at high speed toward the waiting 
fish . . . up, up, using the light- 
weight line as a guide, until the 
leader was out of the water and 
the boatman could lean over and 
grab it. In an instant, before that 
fish knew what had him, he’d been 
quieted with a pacifier, a wooden 
club like a baseball bat. Then my 
guide dragged a 74'2-pound sail- 
fish into the boat! Even with all 
our planning, I was a little sur- 
prised we had done it. 

Maybe this story sounds like an- 
other tall fishing tale—but you 
can verify it on the record, just as 
the authors of Ripley’s Believe It 
Or Not did before they published 
it. The date was March 27, 1948. 
And it was just one of many sur- 
prises I’ve had fishing in Mexican 
waters. Exciting, unpredictable 
fish stories happen all the time. 
Only last Fall I encountered one 
in Guaymas, when I officiated at 
the annual fishing there. 
One of the contestants was a 
woman who had never before 
caught a fish. She was game, 
though, and had been out in her 
boat, keeping her bait wet for 
three days straight. Neither she 
nor her husband had had a single 
strike, and at 3 in the afternoon 
of the last day they started in. The 
rodeo was to end at 5, but even 
though their boat was edging into 
green water, where sailfish are 
rarely caught, the woman con- 


rodeo 


tinued to keep on trolling. At 4:10, 
out of nowhere, something hit her 
line—a sailfish! She fought that 
fellow until her hands were bleed- 
ing, but she brought him in—152 
pounds of him—to win the Guay- 
mas rodeo. It was the largest sail- 
fish I had ever seen. 

Yes, Mexican waters are full of 
surprises. But there are two 
things that need never surprise 
the fisherman in Mexico: the good 


Mexican waters afford all kinds of fishing. You 


can even spear ‘em among the 


sportsmanship and the warm, 
hospitable friendships. You don’t 
need to speak the language—ex- 
cept for a friendly smile and a 
healthy handshake. These are 
enough to win your Mexican 
friends for life. After all, there is 
among sports fishermen, as among 
you Rotarians, a great universal 
bond. Political boundaries, lan- 
guage differences, and national 
customs all seem secondary to the 
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By LEROY H. DORSEY 


fellowship of the angler, be he 
banker or boilermaker, merchant 
or mechanic. They swap lures and 
lies, share the lore of the waters, 
and find lasting friendship 

It has been my privilege to help 
organize and oversee the five an- 
nual international fishing rodeos 
held along Mexico's coastlines. We 
got the first one started in Tam- 
pico in 1942 when I worked under 
the assignment of President Avila 
Camacho through his Minister of 
the Navy, Gen. Heriberto Jara, 
and his Minister of Interior, Mig- 
uel Aleman—now President of the 
Republic.* Year after year, anglers 
from the U.S.A., from all parts of 
Mexico, from Colombia, England, 
Cuba, and other countries, enter 
these tourneys to throw their 
skills into the contest. They win 
or lose with genuine sportsman- 
ship. I have seen a host of lasting 
friendships formed. How often I 
have seen these visitors—in Tam- 
pico or Mazatlan or in any of the 
other fishing centers—invited into 
the homes of the gracious local 
families and learn what charming 
hosts Mexicans can be 

On your own trip to Mexico— 
whether you are attending the Ro- 
tary Convention in Mexico City 


Luxurious beach-side hotels ring Acapulco harbor 


this coming May or planning an- 
other visit—you might well want 
to look into the schedules of these 
great fishing events. I’m sure 
you'll enjoy the spirit of fiesta and 
friendship woven into them. For 
these rodeos are largely respon- 
sible for popularizing sport fishing 
in Mexico—a development as ex- 
citing as the rodeos themselves.t+ 
It has been my good fortune to 
watch both develop. I first became 
an eager advocate of angling in 
Mexico in 1934. For some while I 
had been corresponding with 
Zane Grey, the famed sportsman, 
author, and pioneer deep-sea an- 
gler. I was interested in tarpon, 
so I asked Mr. Grey where I could 
go to find the world’s best. Go to 
Tampico, Mexico, said Mr. Grey. 
And for sailfish he would recom- 
mend an obscure village on the 
Pacific Coast named Acapulco. 
So I went to Mexico. There, in 
Tampico, I met the fastest crea- 
ture in the fishing world, the “sil- 
ver king” tarpon, which smashes 


* For ten years the author has been an 
accredited 1 pecragenae of the Mexican 
Ministries of Navy and Interior 

+The five international fishing rodeos 

r 1952 are scheduled as follows: 

il 3-5; Acapulco, April 17-19; Vera- 
ril 28-30; Guaymas, October 16-18; 
Mazatlan, October 23-25 
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into your trolled spcon with the 
speed of an express train. Tampi- 
co’s tarpon have established world 
records; and on that first trip | 
found fishing for them all I had 
hoped. Then, even though I had 
brought no tackle of my own, I de- 
cided to go to this little town of 
Acapulco. It was an extremely 
difficult trip; there was no road. 
To reach Acapulco I had to drive 
120 miles down a dry and rocky 
river bed. (Later I paid $800 to 
have my car repaired.) When I 
reached Acapulco, I found two 
small hotels and a few modest 
houses on the cliff side. In the 
whole town there was not one fish- 
ing rod for hire. 

Still, after my hard journey, I 
was determined to sample the fish- 
ing. Zane Grey had mentioned 
the name of his guide—Pancho 


with its fishing boats bobbing at anchor and its racing craft leaving plumed wakes. 


Photes: (p. 22) American Airlines; (below) Preston 
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Bait boys and guides are on hand to assist the 
visitor; boats and tackle are available for hire. 


Moreno—so I looked him up. Thus 
I met a truly great fisherman 

Pancho at that time had three 
boats with automobile motors that 
could make only four or five miles 
an hour. We had to set out at 
5 A.M. in order to reach the fish- 
ing waters by 10. Yet Pancho dem- 
onstrated for me what Acapulco’s 
waters could yield. Since he had 
no rod, he used a hand line the 
thickness of a pencil, which he 
skillfully hitched around the boat 
staff. He played out this cord and 
slowly trolled the water. A sail- 
fish struck the bait. Then, for 
hour-long minutes, I watched Pan- 
cho play his sailfish. That cord 
smoked, burned, and squeaked 
around the boat staff, but Pancho 
brought in a magnificent fish 

From that day on | was a con- 
vinced man. And I have returned 
to those waters as often as twice 
a year ever since 

Acapulco has completely 
changed since those days. I have 
watched it become Mexico’s Rivi- 
era, the site of some of the world’s 
most lavish hotels. Today a whole 
fleet of modern fishing boats is at 
the service of visitors- complete 
with three-man crews, and fishing 
tackle even better than I have yet 
discovered in United States re- 
sorts. The fishing is splendid—and 
will surely remain so—thanks to 
the rules enforced to conserve the 
fish 

Each time | return to Acapulco, 
my friend Pancho is on hand to 
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welcome me and watch over the 
unloading of my car and baggage. 
Pancho Morero is now a man of 
property in Acapulco—still a great 
fisherman and a dear friend. 
Acapulco is, of course, just one 
of the fishing centers developed 
in Mexico. And a visit to any of 
them is rewarding. If you want 
tarpon, you will visit Tampico or 
Veracruz on the East Coast. Off 
these shores, too, you may try for 
red snapper, red grouper, pom- 
pano, sea trout, and sea mackerel 
Near-by fresh-water streams have 
also been stocked with black bass 
On the West Coast you will find 
the sailfish and fighting marlin 
And, in addition, yeu may find 
some excitement with tuna, dol- 
phin, mackerel, rooster fish, wa- 
hoo, barracuda, and a host of other 
shore and deep-water kinds. North 
of Acapulco there is a long, blue 
lagoon, fringed with palms and 
tangled jungle, where you may 
land robalo and other battling fish. 
Also famous for bass is the San 
Martin reservoir, westward from 
the highway between Nuevo La- 
redo and Monterrey; and Lakes 
Patzcuaro and Chapala in the 
Western part of the nation. In 
some of the mountain streams, 
rainbow and speckled trout have 
been introduced—part of a long- 
range program to build up fresh- 
water angling all over Mexico 
Naturally, as any fisherman 
knows, the fish don’t always know 
where they are supposed to be 
You'll want to be on the lookout 
for the unscheduled thrill. For 
example, silver marlin are not us- 
ually found near Acapulco. Yet one 
day about Easter time I snagged 
one that had wandered some 3,000 
miles off his usual course from the 
Society Islands. He took my hook 
at 11:55 in the morning and start- 
ed right into his tricks. After that 
first sudden surge and strike, he 
leaped with his mouth open wide, 
shaking his great sword like a 
fencer. He lunged from the sea in 
a shower of spray and then walked 
on his tail. He came in with great 
greyhound-like jumps, peeling off 
50 and even 100 yards of my line 
in a lightning-fast whirr. I shall 
never forget the sight of that sil- 
ver marlin, fighting with such 


The author (at right) and Pancho 
Moreno, long-time guide, with catch. 


fierce spirit. Nor shall I forget the 
way it felt to fight him to exhaus- 
tion. It was 5:03—five hours and 
eight minutes later—when I final- 
ly brought in this acrobat of the 
sea. He wasn’t supposed to be a 
“native” of the Acapulco waters, 
but others have caught silver mar- 
lin there, too. Just don’t be sur- 
prised if you do the same. 

All in all, it’s better to take 
along your favorite tackle, since 
the customs office permits it. Any 
reasonable amount of tackle will 
get easy clearance at your port of 
entry. 

One general license will permit 
you to fish in all Mexican waters. 
A 30-day license will cost about 
four pesos—or about 45 cents in 
U. S. coin. Fees are charged for 
entering rodeos, but they are mod- 
erate—usually about 75 pesos. 
30at charges are generally only 
about half as expensive as similar 
services in the United States. 

I need hardly tell the experi- 
enced salt-water fisherman what 
he should take along in the way of 
rods, reels, lines, and lures. Books 
have been written on the subject. 

Whether you are equipped with 
the finest tackle or rent it when 
you get there makes relatively 
little difference. The real value is 
the fun you'll surely have with the 
big ones, fast and strong ones— 
fighters all—and the lasting 
friendships you'll make with those 
genuine sportsmen of Mexico who 
will welcome you as a friend each 
time you go. 








The Secret: Search and Satisfy 


How a steel king and a man of God 


gave an engineer a workaday code. 


i= Tuesday noon last year 
a New York oil expert came down 
to talk to our Rotary Club. A vet- 
eran in the petroleum industry, 
he knows oil all the way from its 
atomic structure to its rarest 
crackings. Yet he did not talk 
about it. Instead, he chose to ex- 
plore a subject he apparently 
deemed far more important: hu- 
man relations. Whatever knowl- 
edge, wealth, skills, or dreams we 
may individually possess, he said, 
we can do little or nothing with 
them . without the help or 
agreement of other people. “If 
anybody can give us a formula for 
getting along with people,” he 
concluded, “it will be a more im- 
portant discovery than atomic 
energy.” 

As the 150 of us sat there pon- 
dering his words and picturing 
the great values of such a for- 
mula, my mind did one of those 
strange flashbacks to two very 
successful men I'd met years be- 
fore and to a simple principle of 
human relations I had heard each 
of them voice. 

The first was an industrialist 
whom I met one day in the early 
’30s. I was a guest that day at the 
Engineers Club in New York and 
was presented as such to a dy- 
namic man of 70 who had just en- 
tered our circle. His name was 
Charles M. Schwab—the man who 
engineered the beginnings of U. S. 
Steel, the supersalesman and ex- 
ecutive who proved himself one 
great achievers of our 
times. “Charlie,” asked a friend 
who knew he had just closed an- 
other important contract, “how do 
you get so many people to give 
you such big orders?” 

“Tt’s simple enough,” said Mr. 
Schwab. “I just give the other 
fellow what he wants for what I 
or as near as will satisfy us 


of the 


wan 
both.’ 
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By FREDERICK H. McDONALD 


Consulting Engineer; Rotarian, Charleston, S. C. 


“1 quit figurin’ people my way.” 


The other man who came to 
mind? A_ white-haired Negro 
preacher way down in the Caro- 
lina low country. Known for miles 
around for his good sermons and 
kindly ministrations to his own or 
any other people, he had built 
a gleaming-white,  tall-steepled 
church with more room in it than 
any other church in the county. 

I went to hear him one Sunday 
evening, and afterward, as the 
huge congregation began to de- 
part, I asked him how he came to 
have so fine a church and so large 
and loyal a following. 

“Mr. Mac,” he answered, “things 
started comin’ my way as soon as 
I quit figurin’ people my way. 
Now I just searches for what they 
want, and then I satisfies them 
and me too.” 

I had never quite seen it before, 
but on the particular “Rotary 
day” of which I speak, it suddenly 
became clear to me that those 
two men were governing their 
very different lives by the same 
principle—and that that principle 
might be pretty close to the very 
one the speaker of the day was 
saying we so greatly need. 

* * * 

Give the other fellow what he 
wants for what you want—or as 
close as you can come to it. 
Search and satisfy. In that simple 


idea lies, it seems to me, the secret 
of getting along with people in all 
the spheres in which we come to- 
gether. It agreed with the ageless 
axiom of the Golden Rule. It, too, 
points the way to mutual good in 
our business, community, and per- 
sonal contacts. 

Search and satisfy? You need 
place only one condition upon it 
as you apply it, and that condition 
is that your search must be for the 
right thing with the right people 
at the right time. 

When in your office or store or 
plant or town meeting you have 
in fact searched and _ satisfied, 
then you have achieved what | 
like to call two-way satisfaction— 
the result the man of goodwill 
strives for in all his human con- 
tacts. Two-Way Satisfaction may 
not always be possible, naturally, 
and no man of principle would 
seek it at the cost of appeasement 
or the sacrifice of moral scruples. 

Yet in the simple working prin- 
ciple laid before me by a mighty 
steel magnate and a humble Ne- 
gro minister—and crystallized 
during a Rotary Club talk—I for 
my part found a workaday tool of 
great value. 

Certainly when you have 
searched out the needs and hopes 
of others and satisfied them as far 
as you can, you have earned the 
help you need to get your work 
done and your hopes fulfilled. 

Alexander Woolicott once came 

across a book so 
challenging _ that 
he said he'd like 
to fill a wheelbar- 
row with copies of 
it and take them 
to all his friends 
That, my fellow 
Rotarian, is the 
way I feel about wheeling the 
secret of Two-Way Satisfaction to 
your door. 
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The Case of the Eggs—or 





Wait until Monday 


Suggests Leonard S. Clarkson 
Hardware Distributor 
4delaide, Australia 


a THIS case of the eggs the customer 
justified expecting to 
the price marked 
ticket when she entered the 
ably the 
the lower figure, 
there at least 

But in a period of rising markets, the 
his 


was in no 
on the 

Prob- 
advertised at 
remain 


day 


pay 
more than 
store 
been 


price had 


and it should 
throughout the 


businessman is justified in raising 


prices within.a reasonable time after 
receiving notice of his increase 
the fact that he old 
present stocks on hand. The 
(1) be to 
losses if the prices should go down, and 
(2) on a 
difficult if 


of expense 


—despite 


paid the cost for 


reasons 
are he would subject severe 
market his 


to 


rising 
he is 


to turnovel 


position is 


maintain his ratio 
that 


reason- 


But again let me emphasize 
ina 


I do not feel that 


implemented be- 


prices should be raised witl 


able time. In general 
price changes should he 


Monday of the 


week following 


fore 


f Government price 


I 
theoretical 


Because 0 
the 
Australia. In the 
trol 


control 
in 


f such con- 


problem is purely 
absence « 


I would answer as I have 


Yes! Because It’s Fair to All 


Says Rilea W. Doe 


Vice-President, Safeway Stores 


Oakland, Calif. 
_o brief 


of the 
the Market? 


premise 


ntroduction to dis- 


Should 


this 


cussion question Prices 
Follow 
of the 
marked 


cline 


* implies acceptance 


that prices be 


should 


down wil 


The 


en market prices de- 


only debate permitted 


in 


your symposium is whether they should 


be marked up when mat 


To the 


ket prices ad- 


vance extent that illustra- 


your 


tion thus limits the debate, the proposi- 


ion is loaded 


All merchants must at all times be 


competitive Declines wholesale 
prices are pra tically eflected 


promptly in 


quent 


retail pric ith a conse- 


inventory loss Th a re- 
verse proce lure on the 
effect 
aging 
the 

Everyone knows or 


ups The 


net 


over a period of tin an aver- 


out for both tl ymnsumer and 


merchant 


know that 


prices are determined by costs—this 
, T 
ness. 7 


holds true in all bus he prices of 
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the manufacturer or processor are set 


by the cost or market price of materials 
Retailers 


used in turn their 


selling price on the basis of these mar- 


must set 
ket prices of manufacturers and proces- 
sors. Thus we see that all prices must 
necessarily be related to market prices 
So a good merchant must set his retail 
price in line with his wholesale cost as 
it goes up or down, 

It is true that 
middle-sized 


large merchants and 


some ones carry large in- 


ventories and they could at times ignore 
a market 
original 


of a low 
But a 


inventories 


advance because 


purchase price. small 


merchant seldom carries 
He has to 


follow the market up on an advance or 


except on a day-to-day basis. 


suffer a loss. Your example of eggs is 
retailer 
who places a daily order for eggs must 
price his purchase on the basis of the 
cost—the market that day. 

By pricing on the market, the larger 
merchant helps to maintain a fair and 
stable market for 
assume that the wholesale market price 


a good illustration. Our small 


producers. Let's 
to producers for potatoes today is 
a bushel. 
may move up to $2.25 


$2 
Tomorrow the next day it 
This, 
in the producer's interest 


ol 
of course, 
is definitely 
But 
tail price with the wholesale market, he 
might 


if the retailer fails to move his re- 


create a condition under which 
other retailers would refuse to pay the 
$2.25 price. This refusal on the part 
of retailers to the market 
might drive down the producer's price. 


Thus a false market could be developed 


some follow 


by the failure of retailers to price pota- 
toes on the market. 

A third important that if 
large merchants fail to keep their prices 
related to the prevailing market price, 
their action might put the small mer- 
chant out of business. This, of 
is uneconomical and not in the public 


reason 1s 


course, 


interest. 


In Crisis, It’s Criminal 


Believes Haji Mohamed Eusoff 
Codéperative Banker 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


I HIS problem is very common in my 


country, where, in other lands 


to 
normal 


as 


some 


also, rumor causes prices jump 


In times which allow a flow 


of 
jection 


trade, there should be 
the 
stock on hand. 
it is the seller 


no public ob- 
immediate markup of 
For if the falls, 
who takes the loss. There- 


to 


market 


— 


A HOUSEWIFE argued furiously with 
a cashier in a large grocery store. She 
had seen the checker mark up the price 
of eggs after she had already taken two 
dozen from the shelf, she said. She wasn’t 
going to pay the extra 3 cents a dozen, 
and that was that! 


This incident points up a problem fre- 
quently discussed orally but seldom in 
print: Should merchants refrain from 
marking up their retail prices of stock on 
hand when wholesale prices rise? 


Should they take that extra profit? It’s 
allowable by custom and by govern- 
mental regulations (OPS in the United 
States). What are the arguments for and 
against? 

We tossed this problem to several Ro- 
tarians—and wives—around the world. 
Here is what they say.— THE Eprrors 


Debate-of-the-Month 


fore, I would take normal business pre- 
and mark 


cautions, up accordingly— 


when economic conditions are normal. 
But in times of economic difficulty, 
such an immediate markup is, I feel, 
almost criminal. This is the situation 
that leads to black markets in my coun- 
try. In the interest of the community, 
the businessman risk a 
even though laws entitle to 
By remaining where you are, 
you do not stampede other merchants 
into You 
in terms 
will later 
member that you did not exploit them. 
When normal conditions return, you 
will benefit by their trade. 


should loss 


him raise 


prices, 


raising their prices. 
justify human 
personal profit. 


cannot 
of 
re- 


hardship 
People 


increased 


Be Fair to Competitor Too! 


Pleads Arthur Mortimer 
Drug Wholesaler 
St. Pancras, England 


i. GREAT BRITAIN retailers have 
a special problem. Prices of many items 


(such as alcohol, and 


gasoline, tea, 
sugar) are affected by the Government's 
budget. 


for 


If the tax goes up on alcohol, 
example, the retail price of 
and 


then 


beer, spirituous perfumes, many 


medicinal preparations usually rises 


Such 
bulk 


within 
the 


or so. factors as 


and 


a day 


purchase tax, buying, 
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certain controls are, in my opinion, 
more responsible for the high prices in 
Great Britain than those controlled by 
the manufacturer and retailer. 

Let me illustrate problems retailers 
face by my own experience as a retail 
pharmacist during World War I. The 
Food Controller almost doubled the cost 
of raw materials used in a nationally 
advertised baby food. The manufacturer 
then increased his price by about 10 
percent (which was the proportion of 
the finished product affected) effective 
two or three weeks later and provided 
new price labels for packages in stock. 

What should we do with the dozen 
or so packages on hand? The amount 
was negligible, yet a fine principle was 
involved because this was a price-pro- 
tected line. We sought to be fair to 
customers, yet we wanted to be 
fair to our competitors. If we were to 
start price cutting, the next man in our 
line would have to cut too and in time 
all would be selling at no profit or at a 
loss—and the final result would be that 
no one would sell this product and in 
the end workers in the industry would 
suffer. So we put on the new prices— 
and felt we had done right. 

Another problem came up recently. A 
firm I am connected with had a good 
allocation of aspirin from manufacturers 
at the moment aspirin was in short sup- 
We were offered double our price 
That extra 
should we 


also 


ply. 
by new would-be customers 
profit would be welcome: 
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take it? After some thought, we did 
not. Our suppliers had played fair with 
us and we endeavored to do the same 
with our customers. 

Problems such as these are difficult. 
Each merchant must settle them accord- 
ing to his own standards of fairness to 
all concerned—including his competitor. 
I believe, however, the Four-Way Test 
if honestly applied will give the answer 
to most, if not all, such questions. 


Housewives Follow Market, Too 


Says V. Mallory Roberts 
Wholesale Feed Distributor 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


| = THE business of distributing feed- 
stuffs to dairy farmers, the policy large- 
ly followed is that of pricing increases 
on the basis of the cost of replacement. 


Such factors as increases on those items 
necessary to the production and ship- 
ping of feedstuffs make it necessary to 
raise the price of the finished product. 
Such markup must follow the day-to- 
day cost of such replacement. The re- 
verse is also true when there is a decline 
in the market. 

Take this illustration: Suppose the 
housewife learns of a decrease in the 
price of eggs at the level. 
She would justifiably want a reduced 
price on her purchases of eggs at once. 
Thus she herself accepts the policy of 
prices to the consumer at the prevailing 
market at all levels of distribution. 


wholesale 


Markups Are Equitable 


Asserts Tomas Arias Q. 
Baker 


David, Panama 


ie WOULD NOT be equitable for the 
businessman if he abstained from rais- 
ing the prices of his merchandise in 
stock. When wholesale prices rise, he 
must pay the new price to replace his 
stock. On the other hand, when whole- 
sale prices go down, the merchant is 
obliged to lower his price because his 
competitor will surely do so. 

Consequently, it is equitable and just 
to raise the retail price of the stock on 
hand to meet the increase of prices in 
the wholesale market. 


It’s Unlawful in Some Nations 


Notes Julio Vielman 
Importer 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 


| oe a businessman buys mer- 
chandise to sell at retail, he immediately 
establishes the profit that he will ob- 
tain from his sale. This profit is rep 
resented by a percentage that will 
permit him to cover his expenses and 
make a just and honest profit. 

Certain businessmen contend—and in 
all good faith—that when wholesale 
prices rise, the prices of their stock on 
hand should also rise. In order to re- 
place such merchandise, they 
they must make a larger investment 
This is an erroneous idea. The markup 
percentage in. both cases covers over- 
head and a just profit. 

If, in reality, a businessman 


reason, 


must 


e Market? 


make a larger investment to replace his 
stock when prices rise, it is also true 
that his margin of profit increases in 
proportion to the higher price paid. 

Some Latin-American countries have 
passed laws regarding excess profits. In 
such legislation there is a penalty for 
raising prices when, in reality, new mer- 
chandise has not been bought at the 
higher price. Thus the lawmakers have 
branded this practice unethical, unfair 
—and illegal. 


Imperfect, but System Works 


Argues Percy B. Scurrah 
Ladies’ W ear Merchant 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


cv price balloon has gone a long 
way up, further than we of this genera- 
tion have ever seen it go before. Some- 
day there will be either a slow leak or 
that balloon will burst. When that hap- 
pens, businessmen must have a cushion 
to survive. 

I know from experience. Remember 
the gradual ten-year rise in prices after 
World War I? Then came 1929! Every 
time you bought merchandise, the price 
had dropped before you got a chance to 
sell it. We darned near went broke—due 
largely to the fact that we didn't follow 
the market—and hadn't a good cushion 
for the shock when it came down. 

Your grocer who followed the market 
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Ash 


One hot afternoon last Summer two lit- 
tle girls aged 7 set up a lemonade stand 
in our neighborhood. Patiently they 
waited for customers. None came. Then 
one of the youngsters left the stand, 
walked slowly around the block, and re- 
turned to order a drink. She lingered a 
long time, relishing every drop of the 
weak and watery concoction. Presently 
her partner repeated this routine. In a 
few minutes other children crowded 
around—and the two little enterprisers 
were in business. 

—Mrs. R. W. Powell, Newtonville, Mass. 


The false pride of the beginner—even 
this can be harnessed. Some veteran 
members of a social club in our town did 
it. They had been troubled by inexperi- 
enced card players who crowded them 
from their card rooms. The worst of it 
was that the beginners could not be re- 
fused the right to join in any foursome 
being made up. At last one man hit on 
the solution. Over the door to a card 
room he posted the sign "Reserved for 
Beginners." Thereafter, the good players 
simply gathered in that room—and had 
the place to themselves. 

—J. E. Roberts, Temora, Australia 


Whether it is fear or vanity he is “work- 
ing’ | leave to you, but an enterprising 
insurance salesman in Georgia has had 
good luck with the stunt. When he sees 
the picture of a local young man “in the 
news,” he clips it and has it retouched 
by a photographer, who adds gray hair 
and wrinkles to the likeness. The salesman 
then sends the photo to the man in the 
news—and with it this question: “What 
are you doing about this old man?" 
When he calls on the prospect, he finds 
the photo has done his work. 

—Mrs. Ann Dickinson, Buena Vista, Ga 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 


department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication) —Eds 











with eggs was only protecting himself 
If eggs dropped the next week, he would 
have had scant sympathy from the cus- 
tomers for his loss! 

Ours is a profit-and-loss system of eco 
nomics—not perfect in all respects, to 
be sure, but it works Essentially I 
don't think this system is unfair. The 
public gets the breaks in a falling mar- 
ket, so why shouldn't the merchant get 
them in a rising market? Competition 
is so effective a regulator that over the 
Well, not 
quite, actually, because our standard of 


years the rise equals the fall 


Gradually—and sometimes 


That's 


living rises. 
painfully—we do make progress 
the important point to remember! 


Consider Public Relations 


Counsels Clare C, Rossell 
Automobile Retailer 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. 
L NLESS there are shortages, compe- 
tition takes care of prices. If a business- 
man has a warehouse full, he would be 
justified in marking up as quickly as 
possible. After all, if prices dropped, 
he might be caught with a warehouse 
full at lower prices. 

However, retail stores should not 
change prices while the customer is 
present. To do so has a decidedly bad 
effect. 


closed for the night. 


At least wait until the doors are 


In today’s marketing, competition has 
made the profit very small on staple 
items, and the businessman, therefore, 
is forced to mark up prices quickly or 
his overhead would soon force him out 
of business. So I feel that prices should 
follow the market closely—though not 
so closely as to offend customers and 
lose goodwill. It’s in large part a matte! 
of public relations 


Price Should Not Be Changed 


Comments Antonio Armenteros S. 
General-Merchandise Distributor 
San Pedro de Macoris, D. R. 


icici prices should not be changed. 


This is a point in commercial ethics 
An honest businessman should main- 
tain the prices originally fixed. “How 
ean this be possible? Who will reim- 
burse me for the losses to which I am 
exposed in the event that, instead of 
rising, prices go down?” These are the 
questions asked by the businessman who 
is not imbued with Rotary. principles. 
I shall present a case in question 
Last vear a certain article was quoted in 
January at $9 and was allowed a margin 
of profit of 25 percent. During the year 
the price of this article was raised sev- 
eral times, until it reached $13 in No- 


vember But, suddenly, it dropped in 
December until it reached $12. What 
did we do? We raised the price of the 
article as we received new lots at high- 
er prices, but, upon receiving informa- 
tion of the sudden drop in the wholesale 
price, we immediately reduced our retail 
price in order to offer the article at 
market levels. How did we cover our 
By simply setting aside the 
usual percentage of profit at the end of 
the commercial year and covering the 
losses out of this fund. 


losses? 


Don't Underestimate Wives! 


Warns Mrs. Frank Phillips 
Home-Economics Advisor 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


greed at the bottom of the whole 
vicious inflation spiral? If everyone 
were willing to be content with moder- 
ate profit—manufacturers, laborers, 
farmers, wholesalers, middlemen, and 
retailers—couldn't inflation be held in 
check in spite of other baffling factors 
that ordinary mortals know little about? 

The retailer who takes advantage of 
every raise in cost to him to raise prices 
to consumers is, I believe, riding for a 
fall. He had better not underestimate 
the power of a woman! Most home-mak- 
ers have discovered that the family will 
enjoy a well-made stew just as much as 
Recently 
wives passed by the counters displaying 
steak at $1.25 a pound. They would not 


a gold-plated steak. house- 


pay that much. The consequence was 
that the retailer could not sell the ex- 
pensive cuts and they piled up in whole- 
salers’ lockers until the price was 
lowered. 

Let's patch our sons’ elbows instead of 
buying a $2 shirt for $3. Let's turn the 
sheets that are wearing thin in the 
middle Let's just go without for a 
change! 

It will be wholesome for al] members 
of the family, and it may open the 
retailers’ eyes to the fact that they can 


go just so far and no further. 


Markets Go Up AND Down 


Points Out John O. Knutson 
Food Broker 


Sioux City, lowa 


- 
Plaines 50 vears ago, Dr. Arthur 


Frederick Sheldon gave business a new 
philosophy. Dr. Sheldon reduced all 
business activity to a scientific formula. 
It is that business, the professions, and 
labor are essentially a matter of public 
and private service. “The science of 
business is the science of service,” he 
said. “He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 
Obviously, Dr. [Continued on page 45] 
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e aul Alal .. Lhe World’s Fastest Game 


By CARLETON BEALS 


\EW travellers to Mexico miss 
|: seeing jai alai, and few will 
fail to be fired with the game’s 
excitement. It is an absorbing con- 
test that brings even those who 
have never seen a game and know 
nothing about it to their feet in 
breathless suspense. When you 
watch jai alai, your neck muscles 
snap like rubber bands, your eyes 
click back and forth faster than a 
shuttle at a lace 
mill. 

Both the flash- 
ing players and the 
spectators make 
it a colorful event. 

The women usual- 

ly dress their best, 

often in decolleté 

or in gala costumes, sometimes 
with high combs and lace man- 
tillas. In the gallery men in white 
“pajamas” with scarlet sashes and 
women wearing bright rebozos or 
shawls give the game a truly popu- 
lar note. The red-cap “bookies,” 
dancing about feverishly making 
bets at ever-changing odds, add to 
the color and pandemonium. 

The new jai alai fronton or sta- 
dium in Mexico City on the new 
Plaza Republica is a handsome 
building that houses a fine dining 
room and cabaret. Reserved seats 
in the /uneta cost about $2 

Jai alai is played on a concrete 
court 24012 feet long, with three 
high side walls. The stands on the 
open side are protected by a wire 
netting, which also prevents ex- 
cited spectators from throwing 
bottles—shades of old-time U. S. 
baseball!—at players they don’t 
like : 

In the tryouts three pairs make 
the run-off match for places, but 
the main contests are played by 
two-men teams designated as 
Blues or Reds and wearing cor- 
responding colors on their white 
sport suits. They also wear colored 
boinas or berets, armbands, and 
wide sashes. The funereal-looking 
referee is dressed in black. To each 
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player’s arm is strapped a long 
scoop-racket, called a basket, a 
“cesta,” or a “chicote.”’ The ball, 
or pelota, which weighs about four 
ounces, is made of hard rubber 
sewed in a leather jacket. It is 
driven with great force, although 
sometimes cunning “soft” strokes 
are. made. The lightning-fast ball 
can be dangerous: players have 
been killed by it, and a former 
Minister of War once lost an eye 
when he was hit. 

The serving line and the serve 
are both called the “take-out” or 
“saque.” The server stands on this 
line, places the ball in his racket, 
whirls the racket three times in a 
backward upward sweep, and lets 
the ball drive against the front 
wall or fronton. It may rebound 
either to the court, clear of the 
serving line, or ricochet against 
one or both of the other walls. 

Regardless of the ball’s angle or 
direction, the receiver must catch 
it in his scoop, in the air or after 
the first bounce, and return it in a 
simultaneous half-circle move- 
ment to the front wall. The two 
men nearest the serving line are 
called “front men,” and the two in 
the rear are “backs,” though once 
the ball has been served a player 
may cover any part of the court 
Extraordinary speed, skill, and 
energy are required to cover it. 

Jai alai is supposed to have been 
an Aztec game which Cortes in- 
troduced into Spain. Early Aztec 
codices or picture writings show 
gods playing a game similar to 
modern jai alai. In 
Spain the sport be- 
came particularly 
popular among the 
Northern Basques, 
and to this day the 
finest players are 
Basques. They receive Hollywood 
salaries. It is such a fast game 
that players burn up in a few 
years. Rarely does a professional 
continue beyond the age of 30 

The game is well established in 


Mexico, as in some other Latin- 
American countries. It was tried 
out briefly in various parts of the 
U.S.A., but the large court and the 
limitation of spectators to only one 
side made returns unprofitable 
without gambling. The Mexican 
game is governed by a Jai Alai 
Commission that has wide powers 
to impose fines, suspend or outlaw 
players, and punish for any in- 
fringement of the rules. From the 
Commission’s decision there is no 
appeal. 

Although occasionally there has 
been some “black market” betting 
or scalping of tick- 
ets, and occasion- 
ally a player has 
been discovered 
to be “in cahoots” 
with gamblers, 
the game appears 
to have been kept 
very clean during 
the 50 years it has 
been on a professional footing. 

Some years ago a snappy black- 
eyed girl, who was a constant jai 
alai fan and bestowed her heart 
only on the best players, became 
known as the Queen of Jai Alai. 
Authorities became suspicious. 
She was arrested and charged 
with a tie-up with a gambling ring 
and inducing players to throwing 
games. However, she was such a 
romantic figure that a howl of pro- 
test went up over her arrest. It 
was claimed that, far from getting 
players to throw games, she in- 
spired them to superior play. 
Lacking sufficient evidence to 
bring the case into court, the po- 
lice were obliged to release her 
But the story goes that a special 
ordinance was passed making it 
illegal for a player to talk through 
the netting with a member of the 
fair sex at any time during the 
function. That’s the story, at any 
rate. 

And that’s a bit about the fastest 
game in the world. If you possibly 
can, see jai alai in Mexico 





Men You Cont Fouget 


Great teachers who fire imagination 


have one common quality: they care. 


By KENNETH W. CAMERON 


Assistant Professor of English, Trinity College 


| HE old-time vaudeville actor was at 


his best. Facing his small-town audi- 
ence he extended his arm and briskly 
lifted a glass of water from the stand. 

“La-a-dies and gentlemen,” he began, 
“I am going to perform a simple piece 
right before 
to turn this 


and now 
going 
glass of pure water into a man.” 

He put the glass to his lips with a 
flourish and poured the water down his 


of magic here 


your eyes I am 


gullet—turned it into a man, just as he 
had promised. 

It was a silly and cheap stunt, of 
course, but it is well remembered by a 
boy in the audience who is now Profes- 
Cox, of Dartmouth. He re- 


members it and likes to tell about it be 


sor Sidney 


cause the vaudevillian’s pun has a point 

“A teacher of 
“must 
men.” 
and you have described the great teach- 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
“God's greatest gift to man.” 

Think of the 
ers who have 


literature,” he says, 
books 


“books” 


somehow turn into 


Substitute 


great 
“ideas” for 
er called by 
two or three great teach- 
touched your life on the 
long road from kindergarten to the final 
that 
quality marks them above all others. It 


diploma, and you will agree one 
is that they cared—cared tremendously 
—about you and your mental growth. To 
them, what happened to you was more 
important than popularity or even their 
imag- 
ination glowed, enabling them to open 


job. Caring tremendously, their 
your mind and heart and pour into them 
even the most abstract ideas. 

I am thinking of 
former colleague at the 
North 
kindly man entered his lecture room and 
Then with no 


Heck, a 
University of 


this 


Professor 


Carolina. One day small, 
called the roll as usual 
warning, he slumped over his desk for 
a moment, roused himself, bumped into 
the wall, and then slipped to the floor. 
Before a could lift 
leaped up and dashed his head against 
the blackboard Then 


class with a smile, he 


student him, he 
turning to his 
started his lec- 
ture with these words 
“That is how 


protons 


30 


atoms behave. We shall be studying 
them during the present week.” 

Professor Heck completely succeeded 
in the teacher’s first task. He had com- 
municated, he had transferred, ideas and 
had fized them forever in the minds of 
his students by an appeal to the dra- 
matic instinct. Jacques Barzun, of Co- 
lumbia, is also a great teacher. 

“Do you know what 
whole attitude to study?” 


changed my 
one of his for- 
“Well, 
when I was a freshman you assigned 


mer students once asked him 


some readings in Samuel Butler and 
when I came back to report, I began 
telling you what I had learned. But 
broke in and ‘Yes, yes, but 


I want to know 


you said, 


what first is, was it 
fun?” 

Learning can and should be enjoyable. 
Because they care so much, great teach- 
ers are forever perfecting themselves in 
the art of breaking through the crust of 
indifference and even boredom by emo- 
tional appeal. 

“The queerest lecture I've ever heard,” 
one medical student recently told me, 
“was in my course in obstetrics today. 
Our professor came in, 
to the large class, and then without a 
word turned to the blackboard and be- 
gan to chalk a straight line. His hand 
moved with agonizing slowness. After 
ten minutes the stupefied students could 
4 feet high. 
Another ten minutes passed, and by that 
time ‘A’ had appeared. The students 
were becoming noisy and shuffling their 
feet. All they saw 
back 
chalk creeping along at a snail's pace. 
By and by a huge ‘I’ took its place next 
to the letter ‘A.’ 
but still the professor wrote and his final 
The word ‘WAIT" stared 


bowed formally 


see nothing but a huge ‘W,’ 


was the silent pro- 


fessor’s and the small piece of 


Then the gong rang, 


letter was ‘T.’ 
us in the face. 

Had the wasted? It 
been a monumental lesson. That expert 
had unforgettably said, “Never be in a 


hour been had 


hurry to use instruments on little un- 
babies. Keep humble before the 


This is the 


born 
processes of Nature herself 


first and most important doctrine for 
the obstetrician.” 

My friend W. B. Wiegand, to whose 
enthusiasm for the art of great teaching 
I owe so much, recalls freshman days 
in a large and raucous university. He 
had always loathed mathematics. As he 
sat in the large lecture room, groaning 
at the prospect of a whole year of tor- 
ture in algebra, the head of the depart- 
ment Beaming at them, he 
said he was going to devote his first 
lecture to one of the most fascinating 
parlor tricks he knew. “Will you please 
pay close attention,” he said, “and show 
me how alert you are?” 

Then he wrote on the blackboard an 


entered. 


infinite geometric series, something like 
this: 14+144414+%,;. On and on he went 
across the huge slate, chatting pleasant- 
ly and encouraging everyone to help 
him with the mental arithmetic. 
“Gentlemen,” he finally said, “do you 
understand that I could go on like this 
for all eternity? That the series never 
ends? Think of it, and never again look 
upon mathematics as a dry subject. The 
terms I have just set down can be ex- 
panded till they stretch from this room 
to the outermost reaches of interstellar 
space—and yet even there they will 
never terminate. Now, gentlemen, what 
would you do if I asked you to add 
together all these terms? Impossible? 
Not at all! Be here promptly at 9 on 
Thursday, and I'll tell you the secret!” 
Cynicism vanished. Algebra lost its 
It was now no longer just an 
affair of the head, but of the heart. 


terrors. 


Bor a great teacher's loyalties are not 
alone to the Republic of Letters and to 
the Universal Kingdom of the Sciences. 
He gives allegiance to the Spiritual Uni- 
verse as well. 


Emile Cammaerts tells us in his auto- 


biography of the teacher who 
touched his life—touched it because he 


cared tremendously. One day this pro- 


one 


fessor confided to his students: 

‘I am an old man and have no ambi- 
tion. I am too independent to rise to a 
headmastership. I shall, therefore, dis- 
charge my duties without 
the consequences. Most of you are un- 
believers, while I am a strong believer 


regard for 


and feel compelled to obey orders given 
to me by Someone who stands far above 
the Minister of Education. Whenever I 
shall feel prompted in explaining a 
Greek or Latin text or in discussing an 
essay with you, to give you what I con- 
sider a sound piece of advice about your 
future conduct in life, I shall not fail 
to do so. I am not paid to teach you 
either politics or religion, but I am paid 
to educate you, that is to guide you, and 
I warn you that I shall 
If anybody 


beforehand 

prove a fearless shepherd. 
here objects to my 
liberty 


remarks, he is at 
to report me and I dare say I 
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shall suffer the consequences. . . . Now, 
pick up your Iliad and let’s begin.” 

From that moment there was a tacit 
pact between teacher and students and 
they did not hesitate to discuss personal 
problems with him. On one occasion 
while answering a question on the Odes 
of Horace the professor was explaining 
the physical and moral advantages of 
preserving chastity until marriage. In 
the midst of the digression, the State 
entered the classroom, fol- 
lowed by the headmaster. 


inspector 
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“With the utmost calm and to the 
complete satisfaction of the visitors,” 
says Cammaerts, “our master proceeded 
to question us on the poem we were 
translating. As soon as they retired, he 
picked up the thread of his talk as if 
nothing had happened to interrupt it. 
He did not live long enough to see the 
results of his efforts, but some of the 
seeds he sowed fell on good ground.” 

To the shrewd, practical mind accus- 
tomed to mass production, a great teach- 
er may be something of “a fool.” But 
was it not St. Paul who, in speaking of 
the little Christian community of his 
day, said, “We are the offscourings of 
the world; we are fools for Christ!” 
Great teachers seek to influence as many 
students as possible, of course, but their 
eye is on the individual. 

Such a man was the _ high-school 
teacher who tried to convince my friend 
Wiegand that he should go on to the 
university and study ancient languages. 
Night after night he would drill the 
boy in Latin, then try to interest him 
in Greek, Often he would seek to stim- 


“His hand moved 
-+-at a snail’s pace. 
---Another ten 
minutes passed.” 


ulate his imagination by interlarding 
remarks with references to Sanskrit 
roots. One evening when the boy’s at 
tention wandered, the teacher fished 
from his desk a poem from the Oriental 
scripture, the Rig Veda. 

“He began,” says my friend, “drawing 
me a picture of a Hindu shepherd, high 
up in the Himalayas, watching the sun- 
rise, 4,000 or 5,000 years ago, his soul 
bursting with the beauty of it. Then he 
read me his own translation of that 
ancient poem. His voice thickened and 
his eyes filled. He handed me the sheet 
of paper. It was entitled Hymn to 
Dawn—Rig Veda X., beginning: ‘Go 
forth, go forth, upon the ancient path- 
way....’ I have kept that piece of 
paper forty years. Instead of classics at 
the university, I studied chemistry and 
physics, as being more practical. But 
now, after all this time, by an impulse 
not to be denied, one year ago I began 
the study of Greek, and now, in Homer, 
I have at last found the hobby which 
will sustain me for the rest of my life. 
And this priceless boon I owe to my 
old teacher Jimmy Connor, who lived 
humbly and whose memory is beyond 
price in the hearts of ‘his pupils.” 

That's an incident to bring to mind 
these words from Thomas Arnold, whose 
years at Rugby influenced so many 
English youths: “He is the best teacher 
of others, who is the best taught him- 
self: that which we know and love we 
cannot but communicate: that which 
we know and do not love we soon, I 
think, cease to know.” 

A great teacher makes great demands 
upon students as well as upon himself. 
Often he is not a popular campus figure, 
for he has no tolerance for illiteracy or 
for sloth. He is an enemy of the good; 
he wants the best. Like Confucius of 
old, when he explains one-fourth of the 
truth and the student doesn’t go back 
and reflect and think out for himself 
the implications of the remaining three- 
fourths, he will make no effort to retain 
him. Perhaps we have so few great 
teachers today because the public wants 
everybody to pass and will tolerate only 
the mediocre professor. 

But fortunate is the school that is 
hospitable to great teachers. It merits 
well the support and confidence of all 
men who realize the significance of truly 
educated men to the community and 
nation of tomorrow. Great teachers are 
beyond price for, in the words of that 
great storehouse of human wisdom, the 
Jewish Talmud: 

“If a man’s father has lost something, 
and a man’s teacher has lost something, 
his prior concern shall be to restore his 
teacher’s loss; for whereas his father, 
by procreating him, has given him mere 
physical existence, his teacher, by com- 
municating wisdom, has given unto 
him, everlasting life.” 
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About a Spring crop of new fiction— 


sprouting from the soil of Asia, Europe, and the U.: 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


I BEGAN the reading of The United, 
Carlos P. Romulo, with a 
certain degree of apprehension. One is 
little 


a novel by 


always inclined to be a worried 
when a friend ventures into a new field 
of endeavor, for high achievement in 


one or in several fields doesn’t guaran- 


4 Derso sketch of Carlos P. Romulo, 
Rotarian of The Philippines: journal- 
ist, soldier, diplomat—now a novelist. 
tee success in another—least of all in 


that of fiction writing; and for some 


reason—though I have never met him— 
I had come to think of General Romulo, 
a Past Third Vice-President of Rotary 
International and a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Manila, The Philippines, as 
a friend 

I needn't have worried: General Ro- 
adequate to 

field. The 


and absorb- 


mulo’s competence is fully 


the challenge of this new 


United is an able, vigorous, 


ing novel in every way, with no mark 


of the amateur about it. General Romulo 
has succeeded in dramatizing—in the 
concrete terms of a well-told story—the 
idea and ideal of the United Nations. I 
don’t think I can do better than to quote 
best 


the words in which one of the 


drawn characters in the book, a delegate 


to the United Nations, expresses for the 
] feeling 


voung hero of the story his 


about the organization and his part 


in it 
Ordinary men, wearing business 


suits, unpicturesque and not he 
their 


this task because the 


roes to wives must face 


s now 


time 


None of us wan. the 
bility. None of us believe that we 
were born to greatness, that we 
have achieved greatness, or even 
that greatness has been thrust 
upon us Only the cause is 
great. With a sincere humility we 
look upon this cause—the cause of 
measure Our 


responsi- 


peace—and do not 
selves to see how we stand in that 
vast shadow, for we know too well 
what we are and what we lack. 
: As men we are often petty 
We are affected by publicity and 
by nationalistic needs and aims; 
we face up to history surer of in 
adequacies than of adequacies, yet 
certain that the time is now and 
that, weak though we are, we 
must at this exercise 
what strength we have. 


moment 


I believe these words of General Ro- 
mulo’s speak not only for delegates to 
the United Nations (of whom General 
Romulo himself has 
most distinguished and most effective), 


been one of the 
but for all of us who as men and Ro- 
tarians are thoughtfully aware of the 
world today 

Another recent novel which is related 
great ten- 
sions of the world is Melville 
Goodwin, U.S.A., by John P 
This is a book of meat and meaning, one 


in its subject matter to the 
modern 
Marquand 


which demands careful reading and re- 
wards it. Central in its purpose is the 
exploration of what is sometimes called 
“the military mind”: the character of 
a man who has become, through choice 
and circumstance, if not a perfect gen- 
eral at least a “soldiers’ general” and 
a very good one, a man whose highly 
specialized qualities make him extreme 
military establish- 


The chief dramatic 


ly valuable to the 
ment of his nation. 
issue of the novel is whether this man’s 
public usefulness will be destroyed 
through his infatuation for a selfish and 
wealthy woman—and what is the per 
sonal significance of this relationship. 
As is usual with Marquand, the novel 
has more than one level of interest. We 
view the general and his problem 
through the mind of a man who has be- 
almost by accident- 


come a prominent 


and highly paid radio commentator. His 
world, of competition and intrigue, is 
most penetratingly and pungently dis- 
played. 

In all the Marquand novels that I have 
read, there is a return in time: a bring- 
ing of the past experience of a character 
or characters into the texture of the 
book, and into significant relationship to 
what is happening in the novel's “pres- 
ent.” In Melville Goodwin, U.S.A., this 
return is given the form of an extended 
interview—occupying many chapters— 
in which Goodwin tells the 
story of his life to an extremely intelli- 
gent and sophisticated young journalist 
Marquand’s 


General 


and his feminine assistant. 
convincing portrayal of how gradually 
the general—simply by being himself— 
wins the respect and finally the admir- 
ation of these initially unsympathetic 
people is perhaps the finest achievement 
in a novel which as a whole makes more 
indisputable Marquand’s right to a place 
in the first rank of writers of fiction in 
the United States. 
* * * 

Old Hendricks, the major character of 
H. L. Davis’ 
first seen in the light from a fire he has 
kindled in an outdoor fireplace with a 
heap of cottonwood twigs: 


novel Winds of Morning, is 


The blaze showed him to be tall, 
smooth-shaven, and rawboned, 
with a stiff brush of white hair 
raked back from his forehead like 
the old pictures of Andrew Jack- 
son. His eyes were deepset and 
pale gray, though so nearly color 
less that they reflected the firelight 
from under his brows like a bob- 
cat bayed in a hollow log. 

From that page on, he dominates a 
story that I read with lively relish and 
mounting interest. The characters of 
Davis’ book are all little 
larger than life—essentially romantic in 
their ultimate conception. But they are 
presented with a realism of detail that is 


somehow a 


immensely vigorous and abundant, jolt- 
ing at times in a partially gratuitous 
coarseness, but unfailingly fresh, sharp 
authentic. The whole history of the 
Middle Columbia River country of the 
Northwestern United States is illumi- 
nated, in some of its most dramatic as- 
pects and in its end products, in the 
strong drama of this novel. Such love 
for the land itself as writing rarely re- 
veals is in this book; totally without 
false sentiment, present on almost every 
with 


page in terms wholly integrated 


the story. Gusto, I guess, is the word 
for the essential quality of Davis’ writ- 
ing. Here is a book by a man who cared 
for the things he was writing 


writing 


greatly 


about, enjoyed greatly about 


them The reader shares his concern 


and his pleasure: they're really com- 


municated 


It is good to have a book by Ruth 
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again: ten years separate Some 
Myself “Seven 
Memoir”) from her pre- 
novel New Hope. 


Suckow 
Others 


Stories 


and (subtitled 
and a 
ceding volume, the 
Absolute fidelity to the reality of @xpe- 
marks Miss Suckow’'s work. Her 
insight invests reality—the very simple 
stories of lowa 


rience 


and local reality of her 
small-town people—with universal mean- 
ing. For the Midwesterner of my gen- 
eration, such stories as “Memorial Eve” 
and “Eltha” have the nostalgic intensity 
of total But the faultless whole- 
ness of Miss Suckow’s portrayals of the 
life she deal with— 
whether of California or 
Ohio, as this book— 
has means to the 


larger 


recall 

has chosen to 
Iowa or of 
in other stories of 
been but a 
that 
aspects of human relationship in which 


always 
end revelation of essential 
made 


time. 


her candor and her reticence have 
her one of 
In the “Memoir,” 


most half the pages of the 


the finest artists of our 
which occupies al- 


book, 
a por- 


new 
Miss Suckow has given us at once 
trayal of her minister-father and an ac- 
count of her own religious experience. 
The family portrait has a quiet warmth 
that is deeply satisfying. The straight- 
forward and unpretentious account of 
religious seeking and finding will hold, 
I feel, a special meaning for many men 
who have experienced or 


and women 


“Searching” is 
Jean Stafford’s 
novel, at right. 


THE CATHERTN 
» WH! 
+ JeanSteftorg 


“W arming” are 
Ruth Suckow’s 
new sketches. 


are experiencing a sense of uncertainty, 
conflict, or lack in religious faith 

In The Wheel, Jean Stafford 
achieves a most searching and sympa- 
thetic recreation of the emotional world 
of an adolescent boy. Each term of the 
equation for young Andrew—each tooth 
of the which he is 
caught through the long Summer at the 
big house in realized bril- 
liantly, fully, Miss Staf- 
ford is faa successful, however, in 
her revelation of Katherine 
the wealthy New England spinster who 


Catherine 


torturing trap in 


Maine—is 
and logically 
less 
Congreve, 
whose 


holds central place in the novel, 


ultimate will to death informs its overly 


symbolism 


elaborated 


Miss Stafford writes in a style which 
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in a marked degree calls attention to 
itself: as considered, intentioned, de- 
liberate. Such a style can yield great 
dividends, and not infrequently in this 
novel it But it is requisite for 
such a style—of which the 
continuously conscious—that it shall be 
It must not fall short of abso- 
lute preciseness, of consistency. 
Occasional failure to meet this self- 
imposed standard contributes to the dis- 
appointing effect of this novel as a 
whole. 


does. 


reader is 


flawless. 
total 


. . . 

There are three European novels on 
our fiction shelf this month. The For- 
ests of the Night, by Jean-Louis Curtis, 
was awarded a Prix Goncourt in France 
and has had wide acclaim in that coun- 
try. It is, like many modern French 
novels, multicellular in structure: with 
many characters, the life ot each worked 
out with a degree of individual com- 
pleteness, and yet all bound in a domi- 
nating pattern of dramatic relationship. 
Finest among these characters, and one 
of the most appealing figures I have 
encountered in recent reading of fiction, 
is young Francis de Balansun, martyr 
of the French Resistance. The substance 
of the novel as a whole is the 
impression of and response to the Ger- 
man occupation, on the part of widely 
varied human beings. 

A Hero of Our Time, by Vasco Prato- 
lini, one of the important novelists of 
Italy at the present time, has its setting 
in Florence in 1946. Its ironically titled 
“hero” is an undisciplined boy who is 
loyal to the memory of his 
father. His relation to two women af- 
fords the dramatic substance of the 
book. Only what seem to me defects in 
craftsmanship this novel of the 
achievement of great power in its por- 
trayal of blighted and distorted lives. 

The Wisdom of Sorrow, by Ricardo 
Leon, the work of a modern Spanish 
novelist who died in 1944, is a work in 
sharp contrast to the harshly realistic 
portrayal of the troubled modern world 
in the two European novels just noted. 
It is a work religious in intention and 
emphasis and essentially romantic in 
treatment, with a setting in a vaguely 
modern Spain and as central character 
a nobleman who finds meaning in life 
only through sorrow and _ self-giving. 
The book is marked by great dramatic 
intensity. 


varied 


Fascist 


rob 


Books reviewed, publishers, 

The United, Carlos P. Romulo (Double- 
day, $3).—Melville Goodwin, U.S.A., John P 
Marquand (Little, Brown, $3.75).—Winds of 
Morning, H. L. Davis (Morrow, $3.50).— 
Some Others and Myself, Ruth Suckow 
(Rinehart, $3).—The Catherine Wheel, Jean 
Stafford (Harcourt, Brace, $3).—The For- 
of the Night, Jean-Louis Curtis (Put- 
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(Prentice-Hall, $3).—The Wisdom 
Ricardo Leon (Ave Maria Press, 


and prices: 
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Pratolini 
of Sorrow, 
$3.50) 
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By JANE LOCKHART 


Key: Avslenee Suitability: M—Ma 
ture —Younger. C—Children 
*x—Of dees Than Passing Interest 


Another Man’s Poison (United Art- 
ists). Bette Davis, Gary Merril! 
Emlyn Williams. In shadow of 
bleak Yorkshire moors, dire do 
ings as lady novelist kills her 
blackmailing husband, moves re 
lentiessly toward her own doom 
Well done throughout. vu 


Bonnie Prince Charlie (British 
Korda). Margaret Leighton, David 
Niven. The Scottish clans rally t« 
the standard of the Young 
tender, seek to restore him 
British throne. Chief assets: 
brilliant color, the gorgeous scen 
4, backgrounds, the haunting mu 

»¥,¢ 


*& Cry the Belo 

don Films). 

ada Lee. Sensitive anieur of Alan 
Paton’s novel dealing with love 
overcoming hate in story of lowly 
native preacher whose son has 
killed a white benefactor of his 
race. Photographed in South Af 
rica. Moving, beautiful. M,Y 


Eleopement (20th Century-Fox) 
Anne Francis, William Lundigan, 
Clifton Webb. Horrified when 
their children elope, widely differ 
ent sets of parents join forces to 
forestall ~~ suddenly reverse 
aims an to abet them 
Featherwetens, but likable do 
mestic comedy. M, ¥,¢ 


*% The Harlem Globetrotters (Co- 
lumbia). The famous Negro pro 
fessional basketball team in action 
—seriously and in clowning inter- 
ludes—with an ~ nag ttn ad story 
about one rookie arning only 
after painful exper’ ience that per 
sonal ambition must be = sub- 
merged in team interests. 

M, ¥,¢ 


(RKO). Dana An- 

zy Dow, Farley Grang 

er, poke. y McGuire., How the 
young men in one middle-class 
family react adversely to peace 
time draft call, finally decide it is 
their job to go gladly. A “homey” 
recru rm appeal, stressing patri- 
otism and unselfishness. M,. 


Lone Star (MGM). Lionel Barry 
more, Clark Gable, Ava Gardner 
Violence and swagger as Texans 
try to make up their minds 
whether to join the U. S. or be 
come an independent republic. It 
may not coincide with historical 
fact, but no one can say it isn't 
rousing drama. M,Y 


Mr. Lord Says Neo (British). Kath 
leen Harrison, Stanley Holloway. 
Naunton Wayne. Some of the best 
comedy experts in the business 
prove that when an Englishman 
ay to prove that a man’s 
home is his castle, the mightiest 
bureaucrats had better not try to 
deny it. M,Y,€ 


* Que Vadis (MGM). Finlay Cur 
rie, Leo Genn, Deborah Kerr 
Robert Taylor. ‘Pechnicolored pag 
eantry on a huge scale—almost 
three hours of it—to frame a 
story of love between a Roman 
centurion and a girl 
ranks of the Christ an slaves and 
martyrs. Your money’s worth of 
violence and spectacle—but they 
overwhelm what spark of human 
itv there is at the core M.Y 


from the 








Making Friends 


How 44 students from 18 lands 
looked in on life in rural lowa— 


a Rotary Club arranging it. 


Off for the holiday! John Sequeira, 
of Pakistan, boards the bus bound 
for Osage, lowa; some 40 other stu- 
dents from 18 countries join him, 


WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS 


Under flags of their countries, students tell about their lands 
at an open forum in the Methodist Church. ... An unhappy 
sidelight of the week-end was a fire that swept the Congre- 
gational Church, where the students had met earlier; they 
collected $30 among themselves to give for reconstruction. 


 - Hammerfest, Norway, to Melbourne, Australia, people 
know about the tall buildings of America. But do they know 
about the tall corn of its prairies and the people who grow and 
ship it? This question bothered Joyce Horton, a Rotarian’s 
daughter studying at the State University of Iowa. As she had 
talked with students from other lands, she had begun to doubt 
they knew her rural, small-town America at all. So sne wrote her 
father in Osage, Iowa—an alert town of 3,500. 

That’s how it happened that on a four-day holiday not long ago, 
44 students from 18 countries (and I) boarded a bus in Iowa City 
and headed for Osage. There, as guests in the homes of 25 Ro- 
tarians, the young folks began to get the feel of U. S. small-town 
living. With their hosts they visited local industries—a knitting 
mill, a municipal light plant, a school, a hospital, the local news- 
paper offices. They travelled around the countryside to look at 
feeder calves and corn fields. They even shared a Saturday-night 
party featuring typical games, from drop-the-handkerchief to the 
Virginia reel. It was a real slice of American life, complete with 
Sunday worship in Osage churches. 

When it was over, everybody could list some vivid experiences: 
the savor of hot dogs and coffee; a snowfall—the first ever seen 
by some; the way men of many faiths could worship together, 
with the Moslem student from Turkey talking to a Methodist 
Sunday-school class. It was a good lesson all around, and there’s 
talk of making it a yearly event. And, like similar Rotary 
projects the world over, the results spread; the U. S. State De- 
partment took photos to send to other lands. But probably the 
most personal postscript was written far from Iowa. One of the 
Japanese visitors, Tamio Kato, wrote his mother about the hos- 
pitality. A few weeks later she invited a Korean student and 
an American soldier to dinner in her Tokyo home—6,000 miles 
from Osage, but how much closer in terms of friendship. 

—THE ScCRATCHPAD MAN 
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These students from other continents meet a U. S, institu- Eating supper in a farm kitchen, students sample the hospi- 
tion, the coffee counter. Some thought coffee too “weak.” tality of lowa “home folks,” lingering long over coffee. 


lowa towns of 3,500 people have good medical facilities, Putting facts under their hats—or kaffiyehs or turbans 
the visitors note in Mitchell County Memorial Hospital. the students visit the print shop of the local News-Press. 





®@ Kangaroo. A two-inch-wide paintbrush 
that carries within, itself a small brush 
to use in the corners and for moldings, 
window frames, chair rungs, and the like 
is both novel and practical. When you 
need a smaller brush, just press a but- 
ton and out pops the “baby,” ready and 
willing to carry on. A gasket prevents 


leaks 


@ Washable Books. Books made of cloth, 
with the printing wash-fast, 
available. They are children’s books, 
which means, of course, that the type is 
large and the illustrations simple. When 
grubby pages result from frequent use, 
washing will their appearance 


are now 


restore 


@ Wood Lampshades. Wood veneer, 
sandwiched between two layers of viny- 
lite plastic, is no longer brittle but is 
resistant to flame, moisture, scuffing, 
abrasion, shrinkage, and warping. The 
grain of bole or crotch beauti- 
fully. By taking panels thus made and 
forming them with a metal ring that 
fits over a lampshade support they 
make a perfect lampshade 


shows 


@ Hand Cultivator. 
ness and a hardened steel three-point 
“rake” are the principal parts of a 
new garden gadget. The harness fits 
the forearm, transferring the strain 
from the hand to the forearm, though 
there’s a plastic grip so that the oper- 
The three-tined 
fork is a perfect miniature cultivator 
for use in the garden. 


A special har- 


ator can control it. 


Packed snow 
need prove no 
motorist if he has 

1ilable a container from which can be 
pumped a chemical mixture which cuts 
enables the “walk” 
trap. The mixture is also 
when sprinkled on ice-covered 


Spinning-Wheel Helper. 
ice under the wheels 
‘inter hazard for a 


and 
the 


the ice car to 
out of 
effective 
sidewalks 

@ Mixing Bowl. A plastic 
of more than two ounces’ capacity has 
grip that is positive. A deep 
impression opposite the grip makes a 
pouring lip like a pitcher. The pitcher 
bowl can be used for cake and waffle 
icing or frosting, pudding sauces, 
ete It will not peel nor break 


mixing bowl 


a finger 


batter, 


@ Work Gloves 


gloves, in gauntlet or 


Roomy, pliable work 
knitted wristband 
processed of canvas 
with a durable coat of a nonslip plastic 
for handling chemicals and other indus- 
They are extremely inert 
chemically, and their pliability permits 
them to be 


style, are being 


trial products 
used anywhere 


@ Playtime. 


smal 


When a her 
child out of her sight to play, she 
that the 


mother lets 


wants to know youngster is 


rw |) a Y 
af Uings to Lose 
l 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


safe. A “watchman” recently 


is buttoned or belted in. It’s a 25-foot 
counterweighted pole and a cord that 
always is taut, cannot get tangled, and 


keeps the child away from the centet 


It's easy to install—just drive the cen- 


ter stake into the ground. The child 


has unusual freedom of movement 


@ Masonry Finish. 


proof plastic protection for concrete and 


masonry is available. It can also be used 
on brick work, tile, plaster, stone, wood- 


work, asbestos board, etc. It is applied 
after the wall is bhtilt, not mixed 
the building material. Though 
proof, it is pervious to water 
and, therefore, 


ment of dry rot, etc 


@ Paint Peeler. 


off a surface, the operator is 


ing little charred places, or big ones) 


or the paint isn’t soft enough, and he 


gouges the wood with his knife. Now 


to do the work comes an electric 


Under artificial light provided by a 


new lighting unit that uses colored 


fluorescent tubes to produce the equiv- 
alent of 
shown classifying cotton,a type of work 
formerly done only under natural 
lighting conditions. By blending the 
primary spectral colors the unit dupli- 
cates the color temperature of sunlight. 





intro- 
duced permits her mind to be at ease, 
for it keeps the child put if he or she 


A waterproof, alkali- 


with 
water- 
vapor 
allows the structure to 
“breathe” and thus resists the develop- 


When paint is burned 
apt to 
leave the blowtorch on too long (leav- 


tool, 
capable of heating 16 square inches of 


true daylight, graders are 


surface. A small tool is also provided 
for hobby work. 


@ Tire Alarm. By mounting a metal 
tire alarm on the wheels of his automo- 
bile, a driver will hear a series of metal- 
lic “clicks” if the pressure gets too low 
on one of the tires. Thus he is warned 
in ample time so he does not drive on a 
flat tire. Being on the inside of the 
tire, the alarm isn’t seen. 


@ Rain Hat. Borrowing an idea from 
the Chinese, manufacturers are making 
coolie hats out of plastic that is rain- 
proof. The coolie hats blow up, and 
tie under the chin. 


@ Muff. A new muff-type carry-all 
made of water-resistant plastic film 
to protect the hands, purse, and small 
packages in inclement weather is 
welded electronically at the seams to 
make a bag 15 inches by 16 inches. 
When not in use, it will fold and, in 
its turn, fit into the purse. 


@ Car Crib. A plastic-covered mat and 
an elastic base are two important ele- 
ments in a recently introduced car crib. 
The child using it cannot be hurt for 
the crib is padded at the sides as well as 
at the bottom, and is big enough to fill 
the entire back seat of the car. The 
baby has a broad space in which to play 
or sleep 


@ Glycols. The advantages of adding cer- 
tain glycols to the air in confined spaces 
have been mentioned in these columns 
it is odorless and even in concentrated 
form is harmless and kills all cold-caus- 
ing bacteria and viruses. In large fac- 
tories a vaporizer attached to the ven- 
tilating systems works wonders—and 
pays for itself in “lost time” saved. Now 
an electrically operated home vaporizer, 
economical in price and operation, has 
reached the market. 

@ Atoms. For the first time private in- 
dustry and can have their 
own atomic furnace due to the invention 
of a low-power automatic reacter—not 
for military purposes, but to produce 
“tagged” atoms. The furnace has a 
built-in safety device: a negative tem- 
perature coefficient of reactivity—which 
means that as the temperature rises, the 
production of neutrons falls. An indus- 
trial firm can build this plant for only 
a million dollars—which is, compara- 
tively, cheap. It will be useful in pro- 
ducing short-lived isotopes near where 
they are wanted 


research 


@ No Knee Interference. At Rotary meet- 
ings we've often wondered why a fold- 
ing banquet table had not been invented 
so that one’s legs could get under them 
without striking the knees. Well, some- 
one through at last with a 
table 
at the center, leaving absolutely 


has come 


which is supported on pedestals 


no ob- 
struction at the sides. 
+ - . 
Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
THe Rorartan Magazine, 35 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


m care of 


East 
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BY THE WAY § 


resolu- 


REMEMBER JAN. 1. And your 
tions? What's happened to ‘em? 

At the first meeting in 1952, Ro- 
tarians in Mobridge (So. Dak., USA) 
wrote out their resolutions to be 

read aloud. One foresighted member 

scrawled on the outside of his enve- 
lope. “Handle with eare—Breakable!” 

Probably he like most of us is blood 
brother to Seneca, the ancient Roman 
who wrote: “I persist in praising not 
that which I do, but that which I ought 
to do; I follow it at a mighty distance, 


crawling.” 
s 


PROGRESS. We used to call them 
“refugees,” those unfortunate people 
who through man’s inhumanity to man 
were compelled to find new homes in 
strange lands. “D. P.’s,” signifying dis- 
placed persons, was better, although it 
still carries the scent of condescension. 
Best term of all comes from down-under 
where immigrant newcomers are 
called “New Australians.” 

There’s a story back of that custom 
and you may remember it was told in 
Tue Rotarian for November. 1950 
(page 64). It’s that the term was 
originated by a Rotarian in Essen- 
don, and so generally approved that 
the Government made it official. 


land, 
officially 


PVBLIC MEN. ‘Round the world is 
many a building with a cornerstone 
bearing witness in Roman letters that 
it is named for a distinguished citizen 
because of service to “THE PVBLIC.” 
There’s the gymnasium at Amherst Col- 
lege (Amherst, Mass., USA), for exam- 
ple, commemorating the service-above- 
self of Curry STARR HIcKs Know of 
any other pvblic bvildings named to 
honor a Rotarian? 


TOP IT? 
wrong, Rotarians in Millville (N. J., 
USA) are going right on believing 
theirs is the only Rotary Club in the 
world that introduces each visitor with 
tailored-at-the-table poetry. Jack 
(“Henry Wapswortn™) Kine is the 
bard. and while others eat he beats 
out his rhyme and meter with a pen- 
fork in the 


Unless you prove them 


cil in one hand and a 
other. 


OLD CUSTOM DEPT. NO. 7.—‘Fines 
for fun” continue to be popular. When 
a Los Angeles Rotarian becomes a 
a grandfather, he’s levied $1 
per pound of the child’s birth weight 
money goes to the milk fund 
for poor children. There’s no such 
certainty about fines in Taipeh, Formosa 


father or 


and the 


APRIL, 1952 


zl 
oo 


(China). The President there doesn’t an- 
nounce the assessment—but “the infer- 
ence,” reports a recent visitor, “usually 
is that the donation is to be liberal.” 


PRETTIEST NAME. The competition 
for the honor of having the prettiest- 
town name waxes warmer among Ro- 
tarians. Already on the list are: Iloilo, 
Puriandiro, Kankakee, Ronceverte. 

Latest entries: Fostoria (Ohio, 
USA) and Firenze (Italy). The lat- 
ter is Florence in English, but to 
Italians it’s pronounced something 
like feer-EN-zee. 

A contest has been suggested for the 
oddest Rotary-town name, with Leigh- 
ton Buzzard (England) to start it off. 
But right away it would have to bow to 
one that’s Odder (Denmark)! 

* 

NEWS NOTE. Remember that head- 
lined news story about the 28-year-old 
U.S. Navy veteran who after being dead 
15 minutes was brought back to life? 

He had been “killed” by a fall. Two 


doctors having declared life extinet. a 
surgeon (who prefers to remain un- 
named) made an 8-inch incision in 
the Navyman’s chest and by massag- 
ing the heart forced the patient's 
blood to circulate until respiration 
started. 

It all happened at the El Monte (Calif., 
USA) Medical Clinic, launched some five 
years ago in a small cottage by five ex- 
G. I.’s. Three of the five are E] Monte 
Rotarians—-Harry FAK, Sipney Fak, 
and ArTHUR MUNK, which, of course, is 
why “the miracle” is noted here. 


INGENIOUS "GENE. When it’s your 
job to present visiting Rotarians, why 
not steal a leaf from ‘Gene CALDWELL, 
who's President of the Rotary Club of 
Portland (Oreg., USA)? No one knows 
in advance how he'll do it. 

“All who like the Portland Club 
better than their own, stand and in- 
troduce themselves!” he once pro- 
posed. Then, “Now all who like their 
home Clubs better,” and, finally, the 
mugwumps — those who wouldn't 
commit themselves. 

Another time he got visitors to their 
feet by weights—first, those under 150 
pounds, next those between 150 and 175, 
and so on up the avoirdupois 
Birthday periods, school affiliations, geo- 
graphical locations, hirsute adornments 


scale 








a small cemetery. 
I asked if he was well paid. 


grave and put flowers on it.” 


RIcHarD S. 


in a Pittsburgh street. 


hands, and one climbed 
rolled away. 
“How come?” asked a 
Ford driver a friend?” 
“Nope,” 


curious 


the lift.” 





Two examples this month of Rotary-in-action by non-Rotarians. 
first is from GERARD VANDEN Broek, of Kerkade (The Netherlands): 


An AGED and crippled miner took it on himself to look after graves in 


Thinking he did it to supplement his meager pension, 


“Oh, some relatives do pay me,” he replied, “but others don’t. 
I really do this because perhaps somebody will someday look after my 


Now back across the Atlantic to Pennsylvania, USA. Here in Monessen, 
KELLY came across this item in fellow ROTARIAN CHARLES F. 
Danver’s column in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 


One of those huge trucks that haul shining new automobiles pulled up 
On it was a lone, battered vehicle—a 1933 Ford 
Two men got down and eased it into the street, shook 
into the ancient flivver and 


bystander. 


said the trucker, “never saw him before we 
met outside of Philly (Philadelphia). 
my way this far, so we rolled his car on. 
were both kind of lonely for somebody to talk to—and he appreciated 


Send in your anecdote of Rotary by a non-Rotarian. You'll get a $5 check 
for an activity of your Club that you name, if your story is used here 


The 


You see, 


“That 


He was coming 
Guess we 











QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


THE happiest 
people are those 
who think the 
most interesting 
thoughts. Those 
who decide to use 
leisures as a 
means of mental 
development, who 
love good music, 
good books, good pictures, good 
company, good conversation, are 
the happiest people in the world. 
And they are not only happy in 
themselves, they are the cause of 

happiness in others. 
—William Lyon Phelps 
(1865-1943) 


4merican Educator 


Phelps 





ne ee eo 
’GENeE’s ingenuity is seemingly without 
limit, according to Frep C. McGowan, 
who has told me all about him 


TWO GOOD WORDS English-speaking 
Rotarians could well adopt are “heb- 
domadal” and “tiffin,” not ofly because 
they’re borrowed (after all, Rotary is 
international) but because they’re syn- 
onymous for words we overuse. 

Hebdomadal 
DAHM-a-dahl) 


(pronounce it heb- 
means weekly. It’s 


rooted in ancient Latin, is often used 
by French and Spanish Rotarians. 
Tiffin (TIF-in) comes from India. 


It’s a common term through the Ori- 
ent for luncheon. Or you can use it 
as a verb, as Let's tiffin! 


C) 
ELOQUENT WORDS. Here's 


thing for your scrapbook—a tribute to 
men who have died that we may live. 
It's from The Spokesman of Randwick 
(Australia), authored by Dr. C. E. W. 
BEAN, Official war historian: 


some- 


“What these men did nothing can 
alter now. The good and the bad, the 
greatness and the smallness of their 
story will stand. Whatever of glory 
it contains, nothing can lessen. It 
rises, as it will always rise, above the 
mist of ages . . . a monument to 
great-hearted men; and for the na- 
tion a possession forever.” 


WHODUNIT? This is from the Club- 
publication circuit. It has a Benfrank- 


linesque ring to it—but who's the 


author? 
The work. The 


mother of success is ambition, 


father of success is 
The oldest son is commonsense. Some 
of the other boys are perseverance, hon- 
esty, thoroughness, foresight, enthusi- 
asm, and coéperation 

The oldest 


Some of the 


daughter is character. 


sisters are cheerfulness, 
loyalty, sincerity, courtesy, care, econ- 
omy, and harmony. The baby is oppor- 


tunity 


38 


Get acquainted with “the old man” 
and you'll be able to get along pretty 
well with the rest of the family. 

This time there’s a faint trail. “Bill, 
the ed.” of The Rotary Bell of Belie- 
fonte (Pa., USA) borrowed it from the 
Try Square via Quote via Roto-Haven, 
he says. 


OFFSIDE! Down under, which is to 
say in Australia, where Spring is Fall, 
they take their football as seriously as 
do citizens of South Bend, Ind., USA. 
So two cars of Aussie fans returning 
home from a Rotary Conference were 
in a predicament because only one of 
the automobiles had a radio and could 
tune in on a semifinal from Adelaide. 
They ingeniously solved the problem, 
however. 

The radio-equipped car led. When 

a goal was made by one side, the 

driver's arm went up; ditto with his 

wife’s arm when the other side scored. 

An arm flapped down meant a point; 

a waggle from the elbow, quarter 

time. And so on. With few other 

cars on the road, the system worked 
well and a pleasant time was being 
had by all. 

Then as the leading car topped a hill 
another car slipped between the two 


unbeknownst to Car No. 1. The inter- 
loper was a black Holden, just like Car 
No. 2—but its driver was in a hurry. 
He honked. The reply was a flap of 
the arm downward. Another honk 
brought an arm straight out on the 
wrong side. He pulled over to pass and 
so did No. 1, honking merrily. 

Many miles, many goals, and many 
honks later the driver of No. 1 almost 
swooned. In his mirror he observed 
that the Holden following had a 
radio mast, so wasn’t the original 
No, 2! Appalled, he pulled over and 
the radio-equipped Holden flashed 
by. The driver's face was mottled 
purple and there was a strange light 
in his eyes. 

That you may read in The Journal of 
Industry, which recorded the incident. 
And therein also appears an apology to 
“a man who drives a black Holden car, 
with a radio, and who thinks S. A. driv- 
ers are homicidal maniacs.” If he 
should read the item, it added, “we ask 
him to accept a member's apology. Or 


at least some bismuth.” 


MOVIES? Let's swing a red lantern 
of caution for the Program Chairman 


tempted to “fill in” 

with a commercial 

film. If it brings fresh 

information touching 

up any of Rotary’s in- 

terests ranging from 

international affairs to 

modern business, it 

may be worth showing. If it’s primarily 

advertising, it isn’t—not for a Rotary 

Club. 

Typical of the sort to question is 

one put out by a railroad. It’s chief- 
ly ballyhoo about its admittedly ex- 
cellent service for customers desiring 
a care-free vacation. But no speaker 
would be welcome who so unabashed- 
ly advertises his wares. . . . In con- 
trast is a film released by a large 
chemical firm. Anyone seeing it will 
have a better understanding of the 
réle of plastics and other laboratory 
products in modern life. 

Thousands of _ so-called industrial 
movies are available to Rotary Clubs at 
little if any cost. It’s up to the man re- 
sponsible for the program to see to it 
that he and his fellow Rotarians aren't 
victimized. Good rule: See it first! 

o 

THIS SPELLS ROTARY, says CLypE W. 
BLAKESLEE, veteran member of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club: 

Radiant as the sun... 

Obedience unto laws of the 

try 


coun- 


Thankfulness for our freedom . 

Accomplishment of good deeds 
throughout the world .. . 

Refinement 


mess... 


and honesty in busi- 


Yardstick of universal! service. 
- 


WAYWARD NOTES, Just heard about 
a prominent New York Rotarian who 
responded to a wired SOS from Florida 
for a speaker. He flew down, returned 
—and paid all his expenses, no offer be- 
ing made to reimburse him. . . . Good 
way to get more out of Rotary: Sit at 
a different table each week. 

Efforts of politicians to disavow cor- 
rupt associates reminds me of the Aus- 
tralian trying to throw away an old 
boomerang. He got a black eye.... 
Slums in cities like Chicago cost 40 per- 
cent of all municipal taxes. . Salt 
tastes better when sprinkled lightly 
over a medium-rare T-bone. 

Good clincher for promoting a 
new idea: “Why not go out on a 
limb? That's where the fruit is.” ... 
The Rotary Club of Campbellford 
(Ont., Canada) has a “roving radio” 

so called because it roves from 
room to room in a local hospital. . . . 
Largest Club in the USA is Old 
No. 1, Chicago, with 643 members. 
Biggest in the British Common- 
wealth is in Canada. It’s Toronto, 
Ont.. with 445. 

Jor HIRSCHINGER, of the Rotary News in 
Quincy (Ill., USA), says it’s a good idea 
to pick your friends—but not to pieces. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Brief Item: 


Under way in thou- 
sands of communities 
in Canada and the 
U.S.A. are plans for the 1952 Easter Seal 
campaign—an annual drive whose pro- 
ceeds are used to aid crippled children. 
In the Canadian Province of Saskatch- 
ewan the drive will be sponsored by the 
17 Rotary Clubs in that territory for the 
third consecutive year. In 1950 the 
Province-wide campaign was sparked by 
the Saskatoon Club, which set for itself 
a $10,000 goal and enlisted the help of 
students, teachers, and other Rotary 
Clubs in Saskatchewan, That year more 
than 16 million Easter Seals were dis- 
tributed throughout the Province, and 
$43,000 was netted for the Saskatchewan 
Council for Crippled Children. In 1951 
the Clubs again led a drive which 
raised $42,000. This vear the Clubs are 
again backing the Province’s campaign. 


It's Easter Seal 
Time Again! 


Japanese Pupils On an auditorium 


Vie in English stage in OKAYAMA, 
M JAPAN, 16 senior 


high-school students met as entrants in 
an oratory contest sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Clubs of OKAYAMA and KURASHIKI. 
The unique feature about the contest, 
attended by more than 300 people, was 
that it was conducted not in Japanese, 
but in English. On this aspect, Hideo 
Yagi, President of the OKAYAMA Club, 
said, “As the English language can help 
international understanding, we wish to 
stimulate young people to be interna- 
tionally minded by speaking English.” 
The contestants spoke on such subjects 
as “UNESCO and Japan,” “Let's Read 
Books,” and “Peace.” 


In 1937 the Rotary 
Club of KINGSPORT, 
TENN., published a 
248-page book about the origin and de- 
velopment of its community. In 1946 
the second edition appeared. Now the 
book is in its third edition, and its 512 
pages present an enlarged portrait of 
this eastern Tennessee city, its homes 
and people, its institutions and industry. 
The new volume, again issued by the 
Rotary Club, contains many photographs 
and a text divided into four parts 


Town Repaints 
Its Portrait 


Among junior and 
senior high-school 
students in four 
Florida communities, Canada and its 
bonds with the United States are now 
better known For this academic im- 
provement credit is due an essay con- 
test sparked by a MONTREAL, QUE., CAN- 
apA, Rotarian and sponsored locally by 
the Florida Rotary Clubs of DELANpD, 
DAYTONA BEAcH, KEY WeEsT, and Boynton 
Beacu. The MonTreat Rotarian is J. Er- 
nest Millen, who began thinking some 
years ago about a way to make Canada 
and its people better known in the U. S. 


Essays Bridge 
o Border 


APRIL, 1952 


on Club Activities around the World 


In Florida, where he spends his Win- 
ters, he got his idea under way. With 
the help of the 1950-51 Governor of Dis- 
trict 243, Walter O. LeGrande, of Day- 
TONA BeacH, Rotarian Millen secured 
sponsorship of a Canadian-history essay 
contest by the four Florida Clubs men- 
tioned. Judging committees were ap- 
pointed and prizes of $50 and $25 were 
offered. A grand prize of $250 was an- 
nounced to cover a week’s visit to Mont- 
REAL by the winner and his or her guest. 
Each school submitted at least four en 
tries. A special committee for the travel 
award chose a Daytona Beacu girl as 
the winner, and she and her mother 
took the trip to MonTREAL, where they 
were guests at a Rotary meeting. 


Magazines Make “I think it would be 


Friends Overseas 2 890d thing if copies 
of U. S. illustrated 


publications could get wide distribution 
abroad,” said John Foster Dulles, Amer- 
ican foreign-relations consultant, in com- 
menting on the réle that magazines can 
play in drawing people of different na- 
tions closer together. Encouraging such 
a program is the “Magazines for Friend- 
ship” project which was originated by a 
California professor, and which now in- 
cludes among its supporters the Rotary 
Clubs of PASADENA and EAst PASADENA, 
Cauir. The plan is based on the ability of 
a selected list of U. S. magazines to de- 
pict the United States and its people to 
residents of other countries. Other Cal- 
ifornia Rotary Clubs have also joined 
the project. Affixed to the magazines 
sent overseas is a sticker which reads, 
“Please accept these magazines as a 
token of friendship from one who hopes 
they will foster international under- 
standing and goodwill.” 


Take a one-day pic- 
nic, multiply it by 14, 
and you'll have a fair 
idea of the fun some crippled children 
shared on a two-week picnic provided 
them by the Rotary Club of HUNTINGTON 
Park, CaLir. Pupils at a school for 
handicapped youngsters, they ~ were 
picked up by Rotarians each morning at 
their homes and taken to a city park for 
a day of fun, fresh air, and healthful 
meals in the open. Each afternoon they 
were returned to their homes, which 
were located in a 25-mile area around 
HUNTINGTON. It was the second such 
outing arranged by the Club, and on the 
last day the parents and HUNTINGTON 
Park Rotarians enjoyed an evening din 
ner with the children in the park 


Youngsters Get 
a 14-Day Picnic 


Salem Gives Them Continuing in SaLem, 


the Personal Touch O8£6.. is the Rotary 
Club’s Service to 


Youth program that had its beginning 
last year when a three-point plan was 
drawn. The objectives embrace YMCA 


Photo: Lompoc Recora 
The function of a heart-testing machine 
called an electrocardiograph is demon- 
strated by a nurse at a Lompoc, Calif., 
hospital. It and an oxygen resuscitator 
were given by Rotarians of Lompoc. 


This 40-by-30-foot building is a boat 
house erected by the Gary, Ind., Club 
for local Boy Scouts. Shown inspecting 
the $5,000 structure are Club members, 
many of whom donated material and 
labor. The Club’s cash outlay: $2,400. 


Photo: Philadelphia Inquirer 


Though Pandora, a chimpanzee, had 
nothing to do with the Philadelphia, 
Pa., Rotary Club's donation of a $3,500 
fountain to a local zoo, she took part in 
the dedication anyway. Behind the baby 
chimp is W.R. Duncan, Club President. 


When the Rotary Club of St. George, 
Utah, donated this $3,000 fireplace to a 
local public park, it gave kitchen con- 
venience to outdoor cooking by equip- 
ping the structure with electric plates 
and griddles. Rotarians chat before it. 
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Photo: Hoffman 
Pounds cost pennies at this “weighing 
in” of Wilkes Barre, Pa., Rotarians. For 
his Club's Salvation Army clothing 
drive, each member brought a bundle 
of clothes. lf a donor weighed more he 
paid a cent a pound for the difference. 
Results: 1,900 pounds of clothing and 
more funds for Community Service. 


memberships for needy boys, sponsor- 
ship of Camp Fire girls at a Summer 
camp, and assisting juvenile authorities 
in rehabilitating youngsters brought be- 
fore them. Examples of the Club’s work 
in the last category include help given 
an 11-year-old boy charged with theft. 
\ Rotarian visited the lad’s home, made 
arrangements to take him to church 
every Sunday and spend the rest of the 
day on the former's farm. The youth 
quickly lost his wayward habits. Besides 
similarly helped, SaLtem Ro- 
tarians have also arranged to give per- 
sonal counsel to boys 8 to 15 years old. 


others 


was Fire-Preven- 

tion Week, and the 

Rotary Club of Bak- 
focused attention on it 
by holding a regular meeting in the 
local fire station. Firehouse “chow” was 
served and business matters were being 
dispatched when suddenly it happened 
A fire call came through, and the sta 
tion turned into a bustling scene of ac 
tivity. Firemen took their places and 
the trucks sped out with sirens scream 
ing jut they sped only to the training 
building behind the station where an 
actual fire had been started to stage a 
the Rotarians. Port- 
been erected from 


Program Proves It 


Blazing Success 


Calif., 


ersfield 


demonstration for 


able bleachers had 


Deep go the roots of this cherry tree to 
mark the 30th anniversary of the Rotary 
Club of Elizabeth City, N. C., and the 
community's 150th year. With shovel in 
hand and Rotarians and their wives 
watching, Carrol Parker, Club Presi- 
dent, imbeds one of five trees planted. 
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which the visitors watched a swift de- 
scent by rope, a leap from a third story 
into a safety net, and other maneuvers 
Boys with Men Just outside MariAn- 
on Their Side NA, FLa., is the Flor- 

ida Industrial School 


for Boys, an institution for training ju- 
veniles sent to it by State courts. When 
boys leave the school to return to their 
communities, a system known as the 
“Marianna Plan” into operation, 
and among the organizations participat- 
ing in this plan is the AUBURNDALE Ro- 
tary Club. The purpose of the plan is to 
provide each boy with a sponsor to 
whom he can turn for guidance when- 
ever a need arises. It works this way: 
A few days before a boy goes home, the 
school gets in touch with officials of the 
sponsor plan and a “big brother” is ap- 
pointed for the youth. His home is 
visited, teachers are consulted, and other 
preparations are made to help ensure 
the boy’s return to useful citizenship. 
Other Florida Rotary Clubs also partici- 
pate in this plan “to render 
personal service to a boy who needs 
encouragement and help.” 


goes 


sponsor 


Traditional mong 
Rotary Clubs in 
many parts of the 
world are intercity meetings that pro- 
mote fellowship beyond individual Club 
limits. Two recent meetings of this kind 
united five Clubs at one gathering and 
more than 15 at the other. The five-Club 
meeting was held in Orrawa, Onr., CaANn- 
ADA, and joined Rotarians of the host 
Club with others from the Pennsylvania 


Joint Meetings 
Jump City Limits 


Photo: Rotarian C. R. Burns 


Scootin’ for fun and prizes are these 
Rotarians at an all-day outing of Dis- 
tricts 255 and 257 at Bear Mountain 
Park, N. Y. Some 600 Rotarians and 
their ladies attended the event, and 
among them were Rotary’s President, 
Frank E. Spain, and his wife, Margaret. 


Clubs of READING, QUAKERTOWN, EPHRATA, 
and Kutztown. The visitors flew to the 
meeting in a chartered plane 

The other gathering was sponsored 
jointly by the New York Rotary Clubs 
of Lake Georce, SoutH GLENS FALLs, 
NORTH CREEK, and CHESTERTOWN, but Ro- 
tarian guests from District 255 increased 
the number of Clubs represented to 
more than 15. 


With an eye fixed on 
service to youth — 
and an ear, perhaps, 
music—Rotarians 
encouragement in 


Half Notes 
on School Bands 


for marching 
support and 


give 
many 


ways to high-school bands. In Sano 
Sprincs, OKLA., for example, the Rotary 
Club has for 14 years been sponsoring a 
band contest between two groups of the 
local high-school band. The event is 
staged during the half-time period of the 
final football game of the season, and a 
trophy is awarded. ...In ENFIELD, N. C., 
the local high-school band got its start 
with funds raised by the Rotary Club 
and continues to perform under the 
Club's sponsorship. 


week in Bay 
MIcH., the 
town's elected com- 
missioners hold an official meeting 
which citizens may attend. Present at 
each session are five Bay City Rotarians 
who make up the Club’s City Commis- 
sion Observers Committee, The purpose 
of the Committee is to “encourage 
greater interest in the affairs of our 
city” and “better attendance at Commis- 
Photo: Tri-County News 


Each 


*... of, by, and 
City, 


for the people’ 


Holding her bouquet of welcome, 
Treeske Blase, of Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, arrives in Americus, Ga., 
for a year’s study at Georgia South- 
western College on a scholarship given 
her by the Americus Rotary Club. 
Greeting her are Rotarian Fred Bowen, 
the town’s Mayor, and a local high- 
school student from The Netherlands, 


sion meetings to produce a_ better-in- 
formed citizenry and hence better gov- 
ernment.” The Club has eight such 
Committees, and each serves for six 
weeks. To provide continuity in attend- 
ance a new Committee begins its attend- 
five weeks, so that for one 
week the Club has two Committees 
present. Each Committee has a Chair- 
man, who reports to the Club at the end 
of the six-week period. Reports are fac- 
tual and informative and are not “recom- 
mendations on controversial issues.” 


ance every 


A 16-page news “ex- 
tra” hit the streets 
of MARSHALL, MICH., 
not long ago. Sponsored and edited by 
Rotarians, the 1951 Marshall Rotary Call 
had “Club Life in Our Community” for 
its theme, and carried news stories 
about the purposes and activities of the 
Rotary Club, Exchange Club, 4-H Club, 
Future Farmers of America, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
others. Its aim: to enable residents to 
become better acquainted with their 
community, and to raise funds for the 
Rotary Club’s youth work. In 1950 the 


Extra! Extra! 
Town's Alive! 


THE ROTARIAN 











Rotary “extra” netted more than $2,500, 
and part of the money was spent to send 
boys to Camp Emery, the Rotary-spon- 
sored camp reported on in THE ROTARIAN 
for April, 1951. Net proceeds from the 
1951 extra were as yet untallied at the 
time this information was received. 


Marines Land, Every month some 


Situation in Hand 69,000 military per- 
sonnel visit the USO 


center in OCEANSIDE, CALIF., and most of 
them are U. S. Marines from near-by 
Camp Pendleton. When these uniformed 
men and women “land” there, it takes 
a lot of work on the part of USO staff 
people to keep the entertainment situa- 
tion in hand—and among the workers 
re Ocreansipe Rotarians. One of their 
s manning the check room, and 
member serves a six-hour period 

h behind the check-room counter, 

help out at other jobs that 


USO visitors feel at home 


Here Come More In Camp Pendleton, 


‘Leathernecks’ Calif (see above), 
there might arrive 

someday i platoon of | S. Marines 
known as the “South Jersey Leather- 
and with them will come ties 
e Rotary Club of ATLANTIc Ciry, 
It’s a relationship that began 
ATLANTIC City Club undertook 
its local Marine recruiting office 


necks 


g up young men for the serv- 
Club publicized the voluntary 
nent campaign by hiring a trolley 
inting it with Marine «logans, and 
ending it out on scheduled runs 
ut the city Clus members 

d window displays to promote 
and each Rotarian was certl- 
authorized civilian recruiter. 

e end of two weeks, 15 enlistees 


oined and the induction ceremony 
eld at a theeting of the ATLANTIC 
lub (see cut). During their “boot 


lavs the boys were to receive 
from their Rotary sponsors, and 
to be entertained again by the 


ifter completing their basic train- 


HereComesShow- When the “Mississip- 


boat—and $600 Pi Showboat” came 


to EAst HAMPTON, 

brought songs, dancing, and 
luring its two evening per- 
at a local auditorium. Spon- 
presented by the East Hamp- 
Club, the “Showboat” was 
annual musical show staged 
nds for a scholarsh program, 
1948, the scholarship awards 
ate gone to six students. The 
at provided more than $600 


tional scholarship 


Shades of the In the ballroom of a 
Wild West! Paterson, N. J., hotel 


not long ago was 

spirit—and flavor—of Amer- 

Id and woolly” West. The spirit 

ded by the presence of the 
American Indian athlete Jim 

who addresed the group, and 

or, well, thai came from the 436 
pounds of buffalo meat served Rotarians 


1952 


Beveriy Times 
Many busy hands, coupled with donations of cement, lumber, and other materials, en- 
abled the Beverly, Mass. Rotary Club to erect this recreation building at a Girl 
Scout camp. Here Club members show their aptness with hammers, saws, and planes. 


With hands upraised, these 18 U. S. Marine recruits take their oath at a meeting of 
the Atlantic City, N. J., Rotary Club, which helped in their recruitment (see item). 


These Wilkinsburg, Pa., Rotarians in chef's clothing are carving roast turkey at 
the Club’s ladies’ night, while the song leader (background) leads the singing. 


W hat’s better than a ham-and-bean dinner out-of-doors? That's what these Gladstone, 
Mich., Rotarians are enjoying at an outing provided by Rotary-sponsored Girl Scouts. 
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ment. At the end of the recent season, 

the Club presented the championship 

team with a trophy. As a part of its 

athletic program, the Club also got 

under way last season a_ basketball 

league for local grade schoolers 

In BLoomIncTON, ILL., football players 

of four local high schools received rec- 

ognition from the Rotary Club at a 

banquet held in their honor. The fifth 

gathering to be sponsored by the Club, 

it featured a talk by a former all-Ameri- 

can college player. Present at the ban- egies 
‘ Colorful? Yes, sir! It's “Loud Shirt 

President of the El Monte, Calif., Ro- ~ as Day” in Ybor City, Fla., and these Ro- 

tary Club, “goes our thanks for a job ‘8° Club of Normat, ILL. tary Club members are dressed for the 
° occasion, They were later challenged by 


well done.” as he presents a gift to 84- ? : iene Wik dan ae 
year-old Jenny Tucker Baker, a pioneer Operation ee: SS | Goere the Tarpon Springs, Fla., Club. No win- 


El Monte teacher honored by the Club. | Operating Room’ ~ mi oe ial ner was named, but fellowship ran high. 
ospital opened in 


eir guests. It was a meeting that CHARLESTOWN, W. Va., not long ago, the “clothing for Korea” drive sent towns- 


Ph Adams 


With this gift.” says Arthur M. Speer quet were members of the near-by Ro- 


and t 


mirrored a period of a nation’s growth, townspeople were justly proud of its people to closets and attics looking for 


and provided much fellowship in doing attractive wards, its well-equipped lab wearable items. When packed for ship- 
oratories, its modern operating rooms ment, the clothing was collected by 
The main operating room is the special trucks of the local highway department. 
Football Still Among the hundreds pride of the CHARLEsTowNn Rotary Club, 
in the Air of gridiron teams which equipped it in the memory of a Know Your State? Each year a different 
that charged down deceased member Oklahomans Do! 8'oup of KINGFISHER, 
U.S. playing fields last season were many OKLA., students be- 
that had Rotary Clubs behind them. In Big Hearts Though nothing had come better acquainted with their State 
MADISONVILLE, Ky., for example, the Ro Warm Koreans been lost, a gigantic ~and they have the Rotary Club of 
tary Club sponsored a football league search was under KINGFISHER to thank for their increased 
for youngsters of the fourth, fifth, and way not long ago in WILLIAMSVILLE and State-wide pride. It’s a program that be- 
sixth grades. Games were played by AMHERST, N. Y. The object of the hunt gan in 1949 when the Club took several 
it met each other twice was to help needy Korean war victims score of high-school students to the Will 
Rogers Memorial and the Oklahoma Mili- 
tary Academy in CLAREMORE. Next yeat 


so 


four teams th: 
during the season. MADISONVILLE began keep warm during a cold Winter by 
its sponsorship of “small fry” football in sending them sweaters, jackets, coats, 
1950, and since then has spent some skirts, and other garments. Sponsored a trip was made to the alabaster caverns 
$2,000 for uniforms and other equip- by the WILLIAMSVILLE Rotary Club, the near FREEDOM, OKLA. Recently the third 


the U.S.A., England, 
Japan, and Hong 
Kong. He returned 
to England to serve 


our in the British Army 


and RAF during ; 
World War I and 7 


| ae was decorated with 
DIRECTORS eset Uh. 
After the war he re- 
ee : Se Se turned to China and formed a trans- 
INTRODUCING TWO OF THE 14 MEN OF THE ‘RI BOARD portation concern 

’ During World War II, Director 
( sOMPLETING a two-year term on been president of the Bowling Green MARDEN was interned with other Brit- 
Rotary’s international Board is Eb- Chamber of Commerce and chairman ish subjects in Shanghai and was 
warp V. LonG, an attorney in Bowling of the committee for civilian defense chosen to organize relief work for all 
Green, Mo., and a member of the’ of his county bar association. British personnel in the internment 
Missouri State Senate. He is also pres- He has been a member of the Ro- area. In 1942 he was released with 
ident of three banks, an abstract tary Club of Bowling Green since other war internees and repatriated 
company, a theater firm, two finance 1936 and is a Past President of that to England to serve as managing di- 
companies. After attending Culver- Club. Formerly he served Rotary rector of Britain’s Fairey Aeroplane 
Stockton College and the University International as District Governor Works, manufacturers of military 
of Missouri, he was admitted to the and Committee member. In addition seapianes. In 1946 he returned to 
Missouri bar, later served as prose- to his duties on the Board of Di- Shanghai and later moved his offices 

cuting attorney for his county and rectors, he is also serving as an alter- to Hong Kong 
as city attorney for Bowling Green nate member of the Nominating A Rotarian since 1925, he is a for- 
Though a Senator, Committee for President of Rotary mer member and Past President of 
businessman, and . International in 1952-53. the Rotary Club of Shanghai and is 
lawyer, Director jf ’ now a member of the Hong Kong 
Lone still finds time : ERNest MArpen, of Hong Rotary Club. He is a Past District 
to shoulder many Kong, left his native England as a Governor and is now Chairman of 
civic responsibilities young man to begin his career in the Rotary Foundation Fellowships 
He is treasurer of China. He is now chairman of the Committee and a member of the Nom- 
the Infantile Paraly- board of directors of Wheelock, Mar- inating Committee for President in 
sis Association for den & Company, shipowners, finan- 1952-53, in addition to his member 
his county, and has ciers, and merchants, with offices in’ ship on Rotary’s international Board 
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tour of the Club’s “Know Oklahoma” 
project was taken by 225 students to the 
State capitol in OKLAHOMA Cry. Visits 
were made to historical buildings, the 
zoo, and other sights of interest. The 
Club pays transportation costs of the 


tours 


Add 24 Clubs Rotary has entered 


to the Roster 24 more communi- 
ties in many parts 


of the world. Welcome to them all! 
They are (with the sponsoring Clubs 
in parentheses): Rivera (Downey), 
Calif.; Geraldton (Fort William), Ont., 
Canada; Caldwell (Wellington), Kans.; 
Bradford (Aurora), Ont., Canada; Com- 
stock Park (Rockford), Mich.; Smithers 
(Prince George), B. C., Canada; Kings- 
ton (Wilkes-Barre), Pa.; Harrisonburg 
(Sicily Island), La.; Twain Harte (S)- 
nora), Calif.; North Oklahoma City 
(Oklahoma City), Okla.; Castelli (Chas- 
comus and Dolores), Argentina (read- 
mitted); San Pedro de Tlaquepaque 
(Guadalajara), Mexico; Utsunomiya 
(Tokyo-Kobe), Japan; Arcachon (Bor- 
deaux), France; Bar-le-Duc (Nancy), 
France; Rheintal (St. Gallen), Switzer- 
and; Standerton (Ermelo), South Af- 
rica; Coleshill, England; Brixham, 
England; Gislaved, Sweden; Simris- 
hamn (Ystad), Sweden; Dreux (Orleans 
and Chartres), France; Kallio-Berghall 
(Helsinki), Finland; Norresundby (Aal- 
borg), Denmark. 


Ecuador, Japan, Studying at North- 


Meet Illinois! western University 
is Jorge Vasconez, of 


Quito, Ecvapor, the eighth student to 
do so under the sponsorship of District 
213’s International Student Project. Al- 
so studying at Northwestern on a spe- 
cial scholarship provided by District 213 
in memory of Roy Palmer, a Past Gov- 
ernor of the District, is Tadao Suzuki, 
of Tokyo, JAPAN. He was chosen through 
the coéperation of Yukinori Hoshino, 
Governor of District 60 in Japan 


Paonia Honors What has become a 


Its Teachers traditional occasion 
in Paonia, CoLo., is 


annual reception which the Rotary 
b holds for the community's teach- 
Also invited are their husbands or 
id Rotarians’ ladies. The recent 
1 and banquet included teachers 

ral near-by towns 


25th Year for It's birthday cheer 
29 More Clubs for 29 Rotary Clubs 


celebrating their 25th 
es this mont! Congratula- 
hem! They are: New Market, 
lle, Ill.; Carlyle, Il Cedar 
Cohoes, N. Y Aalborg, Den- 
mondsey, Londor England; 
N. Y.; Tottenham, Eng- 
“l River, Oreg Honesdale, 
Allis, Wis.; Virginia Beach, 
vert, Ga.; Exmore, Va.; Perth, 
San Salvador, Salvador; Arap- 
Onancock \ Selins- 
Cambridge, Md Marianna, 
B. C., Canad Hammonds- 
Oxford, N. Y Salford, Eng 
alentine, Nebi aldwin Park, 
nchester, Mass 
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--. your carefree ride through 
the colorful Southwest 
Indian Country on the 


Super 


with the 

only Dome Car 

between Chicago and 

Los Angeles... 

only train in the world 

with a private 
dining room... 
Daily departures. 


Noe 


=! Santa Fe 
: | 





R T ANDERSON, General Passenger TrafSe Manager, Santa Fe System Lines Chicago 4 
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en 


‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Nimble Service. A master in the art 
of judo is Mirune Kyvuzo, a member 
Rotary Club of Tokyo-North, 
Though 68 years old, he 

this sport, in 
holds the cham 
“tenth grade 


of the 
Japan prac- 
national 
topmost 
pionst rank of 
Grateful for the good things life has 
ROTARIAN Kyuzo de- 
so ago to embark on 
service expressive of his 
After due reflection he 
savings nursery 
children in Aomori 


brought him, 
cided 

some pt 
gratitude 
put his life into a 


school for poor 


Vifune Kyuzoand friends (seeitem). 


The project has gone so well 


that now he plans to add a school 


for girls 
Senior? In 1855, middle-aged 
still talked about their child- 
hood glimpses of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
And that’s the vear, 
on the birthday of 
the first U. S. Pres- 
ident, when JAMES 
QUICKENDEN 
born. Now 97 
old, QUICKEN- 
DEN is a mem 
Quickenden ber of the Rotary 
Club of Columbus, 
fellows are wondering 
any other Rotarian can top 
the QUICKENDEN record in the 
the world 


How 


men 


JAMES 
spry 


Wis His 
whether 
same 
part of 


Rotarians Honored. E. A. Rescun, of 
Siler City, N. C., Goyernor of Rotary 
District 281, has award 
for his weekly newspaper, the Chat- 
ham News, for the best editorial page 
in his State. The award is sponsored 
by the North Carolina Press Associa 
tion “Man of the Year in Geor- 
gia Agriculture” is the title bestowed 

W. A. Sutton, of Athens, 


received an 


Ga., by 


the magazine Progressive Farmer. 
W. T. Arcuer, of Sheffield, Ala., has 
been honored with a 25-year service 
award for his work in the Alabama 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. . The corps of 
Tampa, Fla., has presented to Liet 
TENANT COLONEL WILLIAM B. ABBOTT, 
of Montgomery, Ala., its annual Good 
Neighbor Award. Cited among 
America’s ten outstanding young 
men of 1951 by the United States 
Junior Association of Commerce is 
Dr. ARTHUR C. GuyTON, of Oxford, 
Miss THOMAS N. MONROE, of 
Rutherford, N. J., has 
“Man of the Year” by his 
Chamber of Commerce 


consular 


been named 


city’s 


‘Richest’ Rotarian. It was 41 years 
ago that a fledgling member of “Old 
Number One,” the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, IL., organized what came to 
be known as the Sunshine Commit- 
tee He Byron O. JONES, and 
during the that followed he 
increased Rotary’s luster with count- 


was 


years 


less visits to sick members and such 
other services as personally super- 
vising the packing of 44,000 Christ- 
mas baskets for distribution among 
the poor of Chicago Thus B. O. 
Jones and his Sunshine Committee 
came to be widely known and loved 
in the broadening Rotary world. Re- 
cently fellow Rotarians in Chicago 
found an occasion to recognize the 
many good works of ROTARIAN JONES, 
now in his 80th year: it was the 
golden anniversary of his marriage 
The whole Club joined in. There 
were a gold membership card and 
a check for ROTARIAN JONES, and yel- 
low roses —and kisses — for Grace, 
his “bride.” As the Joneses sat with 
other golden-wedding-anniversary 
celebrants, speakers recalled the trib- 
ute paid by Rotary’s Founder, Pau 


Photos: (left) Milwaukee Journal -Republican 


W ed 56 years are Rotarian E. Hume 
and wife, of Mudgee, Australia 


Three generations in one Club are 
Sam T. White (center), son Charles 
White (right), and grandson Sam 
White ll Greenville, N.C.,Rotarians. 
P. Harris: man in Ro 


“The richest 
tary is ‘B 4 


O.’ JONEs.’ 


Oil and Wheels. It was almost a 
century ago that CoLoneL. Epwin L. 
Drake finished drilling an oil well 
near Titusville, Pa.—the first com- 
mercial well in the United States. 
Recently ROTARIAN JOHN P. HERRICK, 
of Olean, N. Y., commemorated the 
occasion. An oil man himself—and 
a journalist, author, banker, and real- 
tor, t0O—ROTARIAN HERRICK presented 
a scholarship fund of $27,500 to Penn- 
sylvania State College in honor of 
CoLoneL Drake. This bit of oil for 
the wheels of progress was not the 
first for Rotarian Herrick: he has 
given funds for 18 
throughout the U.S.A 


scholarships 


below) Rotarian Paul Weimer 


. 


« Me. JONES 


Ae 
ANNIVERSS 


More than 150 years of marriage are on view here at the Rotary Club of 
Chicago, Ill. Seated are golden-anniversary celebrants B. O. Jones and Mrs. 
Jones; standing are Rotarian and Mrs. F. P. Bodinson (at right) and Rotarian 


and Mrs. George H. Jones—all 


jour past 


celebrants. (Also see item.) 
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chou ve ee __|_ t's hard to prevent these from happening... 


[Continued from page 28] 


Sheldon meant not only physical and 
financial profit, but the profit” of a 
clear conscience, of goodwill, of confi- 
dence and esteem. So I ask, was the 
grecer dishonest when he repriced his 


> 


eggs to meet the market price? That 
‘ st? 
Would the consumer who became so 
indignant be honest if she knew this 
grocer would have to replace his eggs 
with eggs that he knew would cost him 
cents a dozen more, and thus require 
of n that he perform his “service” 
ithout compensation? Would that be 
falr ? 
e housewife for whom demagogues 
1 crocodile tears is in need of a bet- 
understanding of the functions of 
gzrocel 
e should know that the markup 
foods, between the cost at the 
uuse (wholesale or chain) and the 
consumer at the counter, aver- 
nation-wide only 17 percent. 


s about 37 percent of the average 





ip 30 years ago.) Efficiency in 
ation, economy and care in buying, 
nation of waste and credit losses, 
ice, and vigorous competition 

r volume are responsible for 


rvellous showing 


she should know that this mark- es @ but your insurance agent 


yports the wholesale and retail 


he buildings and salaries, heat f h 
ill. She should also know that can save you rom t e consequences ! 
nbined profit (after all expenses) 


esaler and retailer averages less Your American Surety agent has a 
2 percent of gross sales In other : a ns 
the retail chain-store operator single policy that reimburses you 


averages close to one percent for loss of money and securities due 


f 


fit on all sales. So if he worked 


; ; to Dishonesty, Destruction or Dis- 
profit, she could possibly save ? 


alf a cent on a dozen eggs, and appearance...On OF off your prem- 
DOES SS SURE Gees wees ises. And, he can fit this “3—D” 

ated she could save perhaps one oF i 

niente, india a aban Policy to the exact needs of your 
such a small margin, who can business. 

ect to a food merchant “fol- 


the market” up when confronted 


gher cost? Remember, he must For the best in protection- 


he market downward, because 


shins Gaile Gia Gide eaaminimoaae tn call your American Surety Agent. 


How It’s Done in Iceland 


Told by Helgi Tomasson 
Physician and Psychiatrist 
Reykjavik, Iceland 


As A customer, my immediate reac- COMPANY 
tion w« that of the w 


uld be oman in the 
incident you relate. I would refrain 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
from buying the eggs! FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
During recent years the price control AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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DAY AFTER DAY— 
YEAR 


YEAR... 


Kawneer 
ALUMINUM 
ENTRANCES 


perform 


smoothly for: Stores 
Restaurants 
Theaters 
Schools 
Hospitals 
Hotels 

Office Buildings 
Civic Buildings 
Terminals 
Factories 


(Writ for helpful information 
————— 


| ht ad 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 
Dept. RO-95A, 105 N. FRONT ST., NILES, MICH, 
STORE FRONT METALS * METAL ENTRANCES AND FLUSH DOORS 
ALUMINUM FACING MATERIALS * ALUMINUM ROLL-TYPE 

AWNINGS © AWNING HOODS AND BOXES 
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and 
easily 


explaining 
| bought a 
| about 


| self behave 


in our country has prohibited raising 
prices of stock already on hand, though 
new goods might cost more. But how 
the actual practice has been I shall not 
tell. I know that my shoe dealer offered 
me the other day a pair of beautiful 
imported shoes at the equivalent of $12, 
“It’s the old price.” But I 
“native” pair from him at 
$16. I frankly did not 
him—that the imported was first class 


believe 


and probably as good as or better than 


his own. The dealer may have been 


| right and frank, but the customer did 


not believe him. 

The reasonable customer expects fair 
treatment from the 
not think he would 
adjustment of prices, even though the 


retailer and I do 
react furiously to 


| adjustment were upward. But of course 


also to adjust 


situation 


him 
when the 


he would expect 
prices downward 
permitted. 

I am quite aware that I did not my- 
like the 


reasonable cus- 


much easier to 
conduct than to 


tomer. But it is so 
formulate codes of 


follow them yourself! 


I'd Pass Up the Eggs! 
Insists Mrs. Ray E. Collett 


Housewife 


Old Town, Me. 


‘ia woman's instincts were right— 
and so were her economics, in one im 
portant respect. 

After all, the eggs were marked up be- 
tween the time she picked them up and 
the time she checked out at the counter 
As a matter of 
should not have to pay the 


friendly business, she 
extra 
amount. 

I have faced this same problem in 
these days of fluctuating prices. Under 
my eyes, I have seen prices changed as 
I shopped. Never have I questioned the 
right to change his 


prices whenever necessary. 


store manager's 


But a man 





On THE western banks of the 
Mississippi River in southeastern 
Iowa is the bustling community of 
Muscatine. Though not a_ world 
port, this city of 20,000 receives a 
surprising quantity of mail post- 
marked Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Ceylon, India, Japan, Cana- 
da, Mexico, and dozens of other 
countries. Behind this global corre- 
spondence is the Muscatine Rotary 
Club and a project it began in 1949. 

Alert to the need for increased 
understanding among the people of 
different nations, the Club formu- 
lated a letter-writing plan aimed at 
creating friendly ties between its 
members and fellow Rotarians in 
other countries. Each member— 
there were 92 in 1949—wrote to a 
Rotary Club outside the U.S.A. The 
Club President also sent a message 
to the same Clubs 

Soon the replies began flowing to 
Muscatine—warm, friendly letters 
from all over the earth. The letter 
exchange had caught on. In 1950, 
Muscatine sent summaries of the 


replies it had received to the same 
92 Clubs, along with fresh letters 
from its members. 

To reach more Clubs beyond U. S. 
borders, Muscatine recently inaugu- 
rated a new correspondence plan. 
Its 94 members wrote to District 
Governors and Representatives 
around the world conveying greet- 
ings from lowa and telling some- 
thing about themselves, their Club, 
and their community. In turn, the 
Governors and _ Representatives 
spread Muscatine’s expression of 
friendship to the Clubs in their Dis- 
tricts. 

Not long ago the project was re- 
viewed by the Rotary Club of Mus- 
catine at a weekly meeting, and 
among the impressive results noted 
were these: hundreds of friends in 
80 countries had been gained; local 
high-school students had benefited 
by translating Spanish, German, 
and French letters; and the “Corn 
Belt” town of Muscatine felt closer 
to a lot of communities from Ran- 
goon to Hamburg than ever before. 
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ho considers one 3-cent increase 
more important than the goodwill of his 
customer certainly does not deserve my 
business 

businessmen—sell 


Grocers—and all 


more than merchandise. They sell serv- 


ice and courtesy, too. The only way 
that a customer can register a complaint 
“No.” That is the competitive 
action—the rules the 


believe that in 


is to say 
system in same 
merchant accepts. So | 
a similar 


case I would forego the eggs 


and make my husband happy with oat- 


meal at breakfast 


It’s a Matter of Timing 


Holds Edward R. Winkler 


Sheep Farmer 


T 
HERE 


tices 


are openings for sharp prac- 


in every business, but more than 
an average number in mine—sheep rais- 
fact that can 
drop in a matter of minutes accounts in 
this. Timing, I 


is extremely important in discuss- 


ing The wool prices 


part for therefore be- 
lieve, 
ing this matter of whether prices should 
market. 

Let me give you an example 
buyer! 


was in 


follow the 
A wool 
what 
phe 


bought my for 
New 


nomenally 


wool clip 
Zealand's history a 
But a waterside 
the 
freight 
A clause in 


high price 


rike occurred which prevented 


wool’s shipment and caused 
rates to increase 50 percent 
ale agreement provided for ship- 

a certain date, and the buyer 

d on the 


insiste completion of this agree- 


ment or he would repudiate the sale. In 
the meantime, prices had dropped in the 
the 
effort, to 
I would 


world market. I am glad to say 


able, by special 


Otherwise 


broke were 


get the wool away 
e been left 


the strike 


Zealand for 


lamenting. On account 


no wool wa auctioned in 


more than six months, 


ny growers had to accept one- 


of the prestrike price 


as this, I feel a busi- 
is entitled to 


reasons such 
nark up his 


nediately, because a converse 
him a 


him- 


cause 


bear 


An Answer from India 
By H. K. Mitra 


Engineer 
Jamshedpur, India 


| WOULD like to turn attention to an 


‘ 


nee consideration shown by a 
his 

He sells a vital commodity to 
tter The 


tv on the 


India to 


Nusinessman in 


client buys this com 
ten 
was 


but 


basis of competitive 


For a while the commodity 


navailable in the irket, 
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Levin, New Zealand | 


HEAVY DUTY — LIGHT TOUCH: 





® 


ts 
AMAZINGLY Low COST! 


a 


a BOARD! 
co 


speED KEY 


Smith-Corona 


*Price for all states permitting Fair 
Trade laws. Subject to change 
Tax extra on adding machine 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A dependable cash 

register with adding = 

machine advantages 
at lowest cost. 


$107: 50* 


ADDING 
MACHINE 


GET THE FACTS...NOW! 


@ LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC® 
8 707 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1 N.Y 8 


g Rush me information on your Cashier 
Adding Machine 


@ Signed — | 
SCIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL® 
seeeeoseneeaacesensad 


. 
andg 
e 


MATERIALS HANDLING consumes up 0 


65%. of the cost of Producing . . . Processing .. . 
Transporting .... from raw to finished product 


DESIGNERS 
ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS 
SINCE 1915 





delivered at 
the point 





LEWIS-SHEPARD 


The Most Complete Line of Materials Handling Equipment 





Get the 
Check Signer 
that carries 
BANK 
REFERENCES 


Todd Protectograph Signers are in 
everyday use in hundreds of banks. 
That's why so many commercial 
firms safeguard executive signa- 
tures—and the funds they control 
—with Todd Signers. A Signer that’s 
safe for a bank meets the highest 
standards of safety and control. 
This letter from Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is one of the many “bank 
references” in our 


files: 

“The Todd 
Check Sign- 
ers now in 
use in our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
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Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn 


Banks are 
doing a good job for us. The 
Signers are used on Cashier’s 
Checks and Bank Money Orders 
and they give us a control not 
obtainable in a handwritten signa- 
ture. We are glad to recommend 
this Signer to any bank having a 
signing problem.” 
Mail the coupon today. Get the 
facts about the Signer that saves 
executive time—safeguards com- 
pany funds and provides absolute 
control over check issuance. 


COMPANY, INC. 


STER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN 


DISTRIB 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


— ee ee oe 
TKE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. R, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Please let me have full information abour the 
Todd Protectograph Check Signer, without cost 
or obligation to me 


Firm 





Address 





Zone. 


State 


By. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f°. =e 
| 
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this Rotarian continued supplying it to 
his customer, practically at the old rate 

When the material reappeared in the 
market, the grateful client said to the 
Rotarian that he be allowed to 
sell him at the of the prices 
offered by the other quoting firms, if 
this price still higher than his. 
When the quoted price was made known 
to the Rotarian, he found that the low- 
est of the prices offered by others was 
very much higher than his. It would 
have meant an immense profit. But he 
was distressed—distressed at the 
thought that his contract would allow 


would 
lowest 


was 


What about 2000 A. D.? 


[Continued from page 12] 


of information by radio. Not only can 
we transmit a news story or a picture 
or a television image in a few seconds, 
but, in principle, one could transmit an 
entire newspaper or book. Long-dis- 
tance telephone cables may go out of 
use as radio waves of lengths down to 
a few inches are employed in a hundred 
different ways. 

Transportation will not stand still, 
either. We in the United States could 
have passenger air transport from coast 
to coast in five hours now were we will- 
ing to pay the cost. Two hours or less 
is certainly coming—but maybe at a 
higher tariff than most of us will be 
able to pay. 

Industrial processes will also change 
rapidly. Automatic-control techniques 
could today eliminate most costly rou- 
tine labor. Assembly lines operated by 
1,000 men may give way to one run by 
but 100 or ten or one. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Truman is right in predicting that 
by the year 2000 American production 
will reach an annual rate of a 1,000 bil- 
lion dollars. Technologically that is pos- 
sible. But there are factors other than 
technology to be considered. 

I have spoken of one—the economic. 
Research in this field—both basic and 
applied—must be supported if we are 
to keep our pace and to continue our 
Another factor has to do with the 
social atmosphere in which scientists 
work best. I freedom. New 
and creative ideas do not come from men 

think for them- 
can force 


lead. 
refer to 


who are not free to 
selves. No dictator 


No system of regimentation 


men to 
have ideas 
of thought will nourish creative think- 
ing. And regimentation is equally fatal, 
whether it is imposed by a national dic- 
tator, by a police State, or even by a 
governmental bureau. Never will a real 
scientist advocate dictatorship. You may 
find some with all sorts of other silly 
ideas—for they are as human as other 
men—but not that one! 

Uppermost in our minds today is the 


him to take an unfair advantage over 
his client. He did not take the unfair 
advantage—but stuck to the price he 
thought was fair to his client, fair to 
himself. 

This is an instance, to be 
sure. But there is a saying in Chinese 
that a journey of a thousand miles be- 
gins with a single step. It is so in our 
grand march toward Rotary’s goal so 
well expressed in the Four-Way Test.* 


isolated 


*1. Is it the truth? 2. Is it fair to all con- 
Will it build goodwill and better 
4. Will it be beneficial to all 


cerned? 3 
friendships? 
concerned? 


possibility of a terr‘ble third world war. 
It must be avoided at almost any cost. 
I say at almost any cost because there 
is something we must value more highly 
than life. Patrick Henry's words of 1775 
still ring true: 

“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! 
I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

Militarily, we are now in a period of 
a cold war—with hot flashes in Korea. 
But on the ideological front, the war is 
white hot throughout the world. Every- 
where the struggle is on for the control 
of men’s minds. 

The issue is clear and simple: freedom 
versus slavery. 

When one can vote only for one party 
and one candidate—as in the so-called 
“people’s democracy”—that is political 
slavery. When all property is owned 
by the State and everyone works at a 
job assigned by the State, when private 
enterprise is abolished and labor unions 
and collective bargaining are no more, 
that is economic slavery. When schools 
teach what is laid down by “the party” 
and where scientists may expound not 
what is determined by laboratory find- 
ings but by edicts of State, that is intel- 
lectual slavery. 

Intellectual slavery is fatal to prog- 
ress. Make no mistake about that! Free- 
dom to think and to investigate unfet- 
tered by coercion has been at the core 
of all advances man has made. It has 
It will be so. In this age-long 
war against ignorance, superstition, fear, 


been so. 
and confusion our ideas 
and ideals —a trained inquiring mind 
and a stout but tender heart. If we can 
win the current skirmish, bullets and 
bombs may not be needed. If we lose, 
bullets and bombs will be of no use. We 
will have nothing left for which to fight. 
And 2000 A.D. will be 
dreary indeed. 


weapons are 


prospects for 
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Slowing the Swift Tempo 


from page 9] 


rn Hemisphere it is Spring- 

plan has been followed for 

he Clubs in Great Britain and 

with great success. For years 

in Australia have held successful 

Conferences in August and September, 

which has enabled them to select Gov- 

ernors-Nominee many months in ad- 

vance of their attendance at the Inter- 
national Assembly 

This is one way of providing the or- 

ganization with sufficient time for the 

solution of some of its problems. The 

Governor-Nominee has more time to ad- 

just his personal and business life to get 

to the International Assembly. The 


“| wanted warm floors... 100% living area... 


iational organization has more 


) arrange for transportation and lots of hot water... 


ill other phases of International Assem- TG, e ° , c 

iy administration. Nowadays, with io CPL 
many District Conferences held within 

weeks or even a few days of the Inter- t ¥ — = * « 
national Assembly, there isn’t time to \ | Hydre rio Heating 


make arrangements for the Interna- 


tional Assembly with the economy and 


“T went to a lot of trouble in checking up on heating systems 
efficiency that this important meeting 


before we decided on ours. I'm respansible for family comfort 
and health, so I exercised a strong hand when it came to 
making a choice. 


deserves 


If the Conference is held in September 
or October, the Governor-Nominee will “B & G Hydro-Flo Heating appeals to me as having every- 
thing a systerr should have for genuine comfort—and for 
low cost operation! It’s a forced hot water system which means 
your heat supply is accurately controlled . . . indoor tempera- 
ture is always the same regardless of weather changes. With 
B & G Hydro-Flo Heating you can live in all of your home— 
no cold spots near the windows. 


_———————————————— ? “Above all, Hydro-Flo Heating provides radiant sun-like 
£.'8 6 @ PeQeenet Vee warmth ... and you have a choice of baseboard panels, 


) ¥ Helps keep home temperature  Tadiators, floor or ceiling radiant panels or convectors.”’ 
i gigas and ry me constantly’ at the com(ort level 
ture wi o a lot to make the and permits year ‘round opera- e 
: it ah : tien of the Gener Sleaiet 8 & G Hydro-Flo Heating Equipment can be 
pilgrimage of life not too diffi- applied to new or old hot water heating boilers. 
cult. 2.B & G Water Heater Send for free illustrated booklet. 
Provides an abundance of low- 
—W. Somerset Maugham cost hot water for kitchen, 


laundry and bath all around 
the clock and calendar. e LL &, iz T 
Be aise. oe | ’ 


3.8 & G Booster Pump 


a An electrically operated, ther- Cc Oo M e A N Yy a, 
of 


be known well in advance of the District 
Assembly and he can be present at that 
meeting when the outgoing Governor 
conducts it. Thus the incoming Gov- 
ernor will have ample opportunity to 
confer with those Club officers with 





working during his mostatically controlled pump 


which circulates hot water Dept. Cl-28, Morton Grove, Illinois 


year. If the two year term for Governor through the system. 


whom he will 


. Canadian Licensee: §. A. Armstrong, Lid., 1400 O' Connor Drive, Toronte 
is adopted, this arrangement will occur 





only every other year since in the mid- 
dle of his term of office he himself would 
be conducting the District Assembly for 
Club Presidents and Secretaries with 


hom he will be working in his second 
whom i The SHEPARD HomeLIFT 


or EscaLIFT is the practical solution 

for the family interested in eliminating 

stair climbing drudgery. Safe—easy to install 

and operate—and priced within the family budget. 
Representatives in all principal cities. Write 

for descriptive bulletins, 


year of office 

To solve these problems, the Conven- 
tion in Mexico is asked to adopt a 
change-of-chronology Enactment. It is 
to be hoped that this will find ready 
acceptance. It would be one of the eas 
iest single forward steps the organiza- 
tion could take. 

The third phase of the biennial plan 
is to have the District Governors serve 
for two years, taking 24 months to do 
what they now do in 12, except for the 
preparation of the monthly attendance 
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Paris is never lovelier than in spring— 
the perfect time for your long-dreamed- 
of trip. If you go now, you can get 
thrift-season steamship and air fares. 
And on May Ist, new air-tourist rates 
start. See your travel agent today—and 
for booklets, etc., write to: Dept. AA-! 
Box 221, New York 10, New York. 


RENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS * MONTREAL 





Now you can do 


@ PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 
Add prestige ...color... utility... 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and duplicated material. Save 
money, too. Anyone can operate, 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today— 
packed with illustrated facts and ideas 
—gives the complete application and 
cost story ...a wealth 
of timely information 
for the busy executive. 
Includes 2 valuable 
plastic bound pocket 
memo books. All ab- 
solutely free. No ob- 
ligation. 

GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
8 W. Belmont Ave. 

















Chicago 14, li. 


reports. It isn’t necessary to have every 
Club visited every year by the District 
The size of Districts and the 
visit all 


Governor. 


pressure upon Governors to 
Clubs early in the fiscal year have re- 
sulted in many young men being denied 
the privilege of becoming District Gov- 
hasn't been 


ernors simply because it 


possible for them to coérdinate their 
Governor’s job with their own work of 
making a living. 

The District 
Governor will improve the District As- 


two-year period for a 
semblies, regardless of when they are 
held; but if, as the biennial plan con- 
templates, Assemblies are held in April 
or May, then the Governor will conduct 
his first District Assembly ten months 
after he assumes office and his, second 
Assembly about 22 months after he as- 
sumes office. Thus each Assembly will 
come after a period of preparation and 
experience 

District 


be held each 


Conferences will continue to 
year, but there will be a 
selection of a Governor-Nominee every 
other year. In the alternate years Con- 
ferences will be devoted to inspiration 
and fellowship. 

Such Conferences might well become 
inter-District Conferences held in 
tions designed to supplement the inter- 
national Convention, which 
can be attended by not more than 3 or 
4 percent of the Rotarians of the world 
If inter-District Conferences were so ar- 


loca- 


obviously 


ranged, it would be easier to secure 
representatives of Rotary International 
to attend these meetings, for again there 
would be less pressure upon men to ac- 
that 


of them and less travel 


cept these assignments in there 
would be fewer 
and time involved. 

Holding the 


every other year might be the first step 


International Assembly 
in revamping the Council on Legislation 
so that it would be held in the alternate 
years. In that event the Council might 


be constituted on a more satisfactory 


Milkman to the Rescue 


[Continued from page 17] 


the flames by rolling the victims in the 
grass and cut off their burning clothes 
He gave artificial respiration and for a 
terrible 30 minutes that Leo can never 
forget, he moved among the survivors, 
alleviating their pain until an ambu 
Two people died when 


The other 12 owe 


lance arrived. 
the plane crashed. 
their lives to the 
thinking milkman 

One day as Cornelius 
was 


courageous, quick- 


Oker, of 
making his 


Los 
Angeles, California, 
rounds, 10-year-old David Chandler and 
his little sister, Dorothy, were burrow- 


ing their way through a “pirate’s” tun 


representative basis, with Rotarians of 
long-time administrative experience in 
problems confronting 
Here again the ques- 
“Is it nec- 


the world-wide 
the organization. 
tion can be asked seriously: 
essary in this ‘going’ organization to 
have a legislative meeting each year? 
Would not every other suffi- 
cient?” Thus there would be added sig- 


year be 


nificance to the “delegates’ Convention” 
to which the organization has virtually 
been forced because of its constant 
growth and the lack of adequate facili- 
ties for holding a Convention that can 
be attended by all who wish to come 
With 7,500 Clubs and each entitled to at 
least one delegate and the larger ones 
entitled to more, it is obvious that the 
complete voting strength will be upward 
of 8,500. If 
member of the family and only half of 
still have a 


8,500. In addition, there 


each is accompanied by a 
the delegates attend, we 
Convention of 
are alternates and proxies and members 
of their families and a large representa- 
tion from the Clubs near the location of 
the C Thus, immediately we 
have always a potential Convention of 
10,000 to 12,000, and returning 
to the after 
year it is impossible to find locations 


ynvention, 


without 


same tried locations year 
with first- and second-class hotel accom- 
numbers to ac- 


who 


modations in sufficient 


commodate_ satisfactorily those 
would wish to come. 

As is always the case with an organi- 
zation of our type, changing conditions 
necessitate changing administrative 
techniques. Attempts constantly are be- 
ing made to keep abreast of these chang- 
ing conditions and at the same time ac- 
celerate the efficiency of the administra- 
tion on District and international levels, 
attendant 


possible. 


with economies wherever 
I commend the biennial plan to the 


thoughtful consideration of the dele- 
gates who will be attending the Conven- 


tion in beautiful Mexico City. 


had dug in soft earth. Sud 
Oker heard 


the clouds of dust as 


nel they 
denly it caved in their 
screams and saw 
the sandy soil closed above their heads. 
He dashed to the family’s 
seized a shovel, and began digging fu- 
riously. He 
strike the 
it took him the 
of his life to reach 


woodshed, 


careful not to 
children and 
minutes 


had to be 
heads of the 
longest five 
them, buried three 
feet deep. 

David and Dorothy, their mouths and 
nostrils filled with sand, hung limp and 
unmoving in his arms as he pulled them 
While arriving used the 


out. firemen 
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Oker worked to 
Breathing vigorously 
pumped life-giving 
After half an hour 


breathing 


David, 
Dorothy 


ulmotor on 
evive 
mouth, he 
into her lungs 
the little gir 
When the children 


out of danger, Oker promptly collapsed. 


into her 
alr 
began again. 
were pronounced 
San Francisco milkman George O’Con- 
nor had 
the steps 
Hartford 
of glass 
girl toppling through the broken win- 


just deposited two bottles on 
of the on 


Street 


Arteseros home 


when he heard a crash 
He looked up and saw a little 
dow on the second floor. 

In a split second he dropped his wire 
carrier, ran a few steps, and caught the 
she hurtled toward the ce- 
25 feet The im- 
him bruised 
youngster 


5-year-old as 
sidewalk below 
knocked 


but the 


ment 


pact down and 


him, was uninjured. 
One morning John Fitzpatrick, of 
while deliver- 
15th 
Street, looked through the glass pane of 
the 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, 


ing cream at the Sawyer house on 


kitchen door and saw the Sawyer’s 


4-month-old baby topple from his high 


chair to the floor. 
Fitzpatrick broke the pane, unlocked 
the and picked up the infant. Mrs. 


spraw led 


door 
Saw ver unconscious, 
at the table 


ay unstirring in the bedroom adjoining 


was 


head down Two children 
Gas was flowing from four 


had 


Kitchen 
of the 
been extinguished by 


jet cook stove; their flames 


“boiled over” pots. 
Fitzpatrick turned off the gas, opened 
and windows, called a doctor, and 


1or 


ontinued on his route. 


James Greene was driving behind a 


convertible roadster his route out- 


on 
Michigan, 
ten-foot 


when the 


ditch 


side Pontiac, open 

He 
wreck and found a boy 
the 


down in a pool of water 


Skldded into a 


Cal 


hurried to the 


trapped beneath car, lying face 


crawled 
the 
raised it 


Greens 


inderneath, put his shoulder unde1 


board, and 


the 


running 


to 


car's 


enougl extricate youth, saving 


him from drowning 


When E 
for 


R. Johnson, a Chicago milk- 
from 
and saw 


nan 18 years, heard screams 


in open manhole, he ran to it 
girl struggling in the water be 
him 


the 


Directing passersby to lower 
held 
child until both were drawn to safety. 


his ankles, he grabbed and 


been bested by more 
team John Straub 
battled a 


Blizzards have 
milkman 
Merritt 


month-long 


than one 


Johnson two- 
of 


community n 


and 


series storms to 


keep a 


tiny, snowbound Green 
Township, Pennsylvania, supplied with 
ad, Their truck 


stalled, so farmer’s team 


bre milk, and mail. 


they rented a 
and bobsled and pushed on until deep 
drifts stopped them again Putting on 
and loading as mucl 
backs, they tr 


and a half on foot 


as they 


snowshoes 


could on their dged the 


mile It took sev- 


ist 


eral backbreaking trips and the entire 


1952 
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| 


So frightened 
and pathetic— 
holding a 
piece of 

a doll 


This is Elena. Her father was killed in an air-raid. Her mother, returning ill and broken 
from a prison camp in Germany, has not worked since 1945, With her own tired hands, and 
with old pieces of wood and tin, Elena’s mother put together a pitiful shack. You can 
imagine how bitter cold it is in winter. Last year, Elena, trying to warm herself at their 
brazier went too close and fell in, painfully carbonizing her little left hand. Her mother 
writes, “She cried so very much that I promised myself that for the coming year my child 
would have warm clothes and a doll. Where can I find such things for my little one? How 
can I protect her and help her?” 

The war still goes on for Elena and such children. Your help can mean love and security 
and finally rehabilitation. The Plan is dedicated to Peace in a world where our children 
will have to live with these children . . . we need your help to help them! 

You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster 
Parent. You will immediately be sent the case history and picture of “your” child upon 
receipt of application with initial payment. Your relationship with “your” child is on a most 
personal level . .. we do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an individual, receives food, 
clothing, shelter, education and medical care according to his/her needs. 

“Your” child is told that you are his/her Foster Parent, and correspondence through our 
office is encouraged. At once the child is touched by love and thus a sense of belonging is 
created. 

The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief organization, 
helping children in Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and England and is registered 
under # VFA019 with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Funds are needed desperately for plastic surgery, artificial limbs, artificial eyes, that the 
children who have suffered so cruelly may have the necessary aids to give them some 
comfort, hope and leve. Your help is not only vital to a child struggling for life itself—but 
also toward world understanding and friendship. Your help can mean —and do—so much. 
Won't you share with one of them, please? 


Contributions Deductible From Income Tax 


Foster Pacents’ Plan For War Childees, ta. 


55 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
15th Anniversary Year—1937-1952 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 
Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredrie March, Helen 


Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSuer, Ned Calmer, Joan Bennett. 
ataaseeeoen 


I roster PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. LO 4-6647 (RN-4.52) 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. in Canada: P. O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. 


| A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year: If possible, sex 


| I will pay $15 a month for one year ($18 Payment will be made monthly ( ), quarterly ( 


yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my first payment $ 


8. 1 cannot ‘‘adopt” a child, bu 
Name 
A 


ddress 


| 
| 
| 
| 
hild by contributing $ ooceeree . I 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 
! 


City 


deductibs'| 


c ib are from income Tax 
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BUSINESS 
STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 


CHECK BILLS OF LADING 
LIST | INVOICE SETS 
| PURCHASE ORDER SETS 
AND | SALES ORDER SETS | 
WRITE | RECEIVING REPORT 
FOR | REQUISITION FORM 
SAMPLES | CORRESPONDENCE SETS 3) 
W-2 TAX FORMS [7] 
AND | new! visiTOR PASSES FOR 
PRICES | MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC 
10-DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLENWATTSCO., INC. 


214 William St, New York 38, N. Y. 
Plants: New York City, 


Newark, N. J., Belleville, N. J. 


@ thick, 
n turf? 


us...af 2 
tion to Lawn Care. 
now as an important issue is come 
oon, Just address . « e 
OM SHE & SONS CO 
113 Maple St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Palo Alto, California 


Visitors’ Badges 


In nation-wide use among Dinner 
Clubs. Beautifully printed in royal 
blue and gold on fine stock. Carries 
detachable make-up postcard. Spring 
steel nickeled clip; holds firmly. 
Ample writing space. Inexpensive 
Saves time and labor for secretaries. 

Pep-Cards promote 100% meetings; also 
Gift Certificates of Appreciation for guest 
speakers. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH INDUSTRIES, Xenia 3, Ohio 


a9 


oz 


day to transport the load of provisions. 
Straub and Johnson sacrificed their days 
off, and repeated the performance for 
eight weeks 

The coming 
2-year-old Johnny Leslie, as he stood 
crying on the sidewalk in Gloucester, 
New Jersey, would have passed on, but 
milkman James Rector stopped 
listened to the childish grief long 
enough to make out that somebody “fell 
inna cweek.” Sprinting to the edge of 
a steep embankment near-by, he 
just in time to dive into the stream and 
Mary Hopper 


average person, upon 


and 


was 
save gasping, 4-vear-old 
from drowning 
Probably the most gratifying reward 
valiant 
Late 
way 


yet received by one of these 
milkmen went to Charles Nelson 
one evening Nelson 


home from the Philadelphia dairy for 


was on his 


which he worked, when he saw a robber 
step out of a dark doorway and thrust a 
pistol into the side of a young woman 
Frances Ball, who was also an 
employee of the milk company. 

Nelson dashed up and struck the gun- 
man over the head with a milk bottle, 


named 


which, believe it or not, he happened to 
be carrying. The thug dropped his re- 
volver and Nelson held him until offi- 
cers from a patrol car arrived and ar- 
rested the attacker. 

Miss Ball decided that Charlie Nelson 
was the bravest man she'd ever known, 
and four weeks after the incident that 
gained him the Pasteur award—a gold 
medal—they were married. 

A humdrum life? Hardly! The next 
time your milkman comes to the door, 
take a good look at him. He may be a 
hero—a Grade A one, too! 





( NCE a week, from 7 to 10 P.M., 
in a church basement in Colum- 
biana, Ohio, some earnest folks from 
Central Europe come to grips with 
the problems of learning a new lan- 
guage. They are “displaced per- 
sons” from Latvia, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia, and some neighbors 
of theirs are helping them in this 
bout with the English tongue 
It was the Rotary Club of Colum- 
biana that started it. Being the 
sponsors of many “D. P.’s” in the 
community, the Rotarians saw the 
language handicap newcomers faced 
—and decided to set up a study 
class for them For a 
one of the church basements was 
perfect. 
Rotarians’ wives offered to provide 
instruction After books, black- 
boards, and paper were at hand, the 
class was ready for its pupils 
From the beginning, the weekly 


classroom 


Local schoolteachers and 





Columbiana Untwists a Tongue 


Informal and friendly, this class for “D. P.s” in Ohio unites a varied group. 


three-hour sessions have been well 
attended, profitable—and lively with 
good fellowship. Students 
from about ten “D.P.” families, and 
whenever transportation from a 
near-by farm is needed, Rotarians 
provide it. 

Each divided into two 
study groups: one for reading, the 
other for writing. Included during 
the reading period is time devoted 
to vocabulary and grammar. Not 
long ago, Rotary Club members pro- 
vided the with a text they 
themselves had cut their reading 
eyeteeth on: the McGuffey reader 

Columbiana Rotarians feel that 
teaching a new language, 
these weekly classes are also help- 
ing to make better potential citi- 
zens of some men and women up- 
rooted from their homelands by war 
starting life anew in a 
strange land 


come 


class is 


class 


besides 


and now 
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The Midyear Meeting 
of the Board 


[Continued from page 8] 


anywhere All related decisions of past 
Boards are summarized before him. 

So, item by item, they began to tick off 
the business at hand. They measured 
words carefully, so no expression could 
be misunderstood when translated into 
Rotarians speak. 


Each midday the Board recessed for a 


tne many tongues 
light lunch (cold cuts, cheese, salad, cof- 
fee, dessert) served in an adjoining 
room. Thus members could get back to 
work sooner. During the afternoon they 
had coffee or “the nearest approach to 
tea you can get this side of the Atlan- 
tic,” as Briton Arthur Mortimer put it. 
Even these breaks were brief—the Di- 
rectors working right on with teapots 
and cups alongside their note pads. Ses- 
sions went on until 6:30 sometimes— 
for a total of 42 hours of Rotary work. 
All aired opinions with the frankness of 
friends, all voiced conviction but kept 
open minds. By the time they had 
worked their way through the long 
agenda, they had reached some 80 de- 
cisions, the following possessing general 
interest 

Nominated for election as Directors 
in 1952-53 Rotarians Rodolfo Almeida 
Pintos, Montevideo, Uruguay; Aage E. 
Jensen, Holbaek, Denmark; Sir Stanley 
Spurling, Hamilton, Bermuda; and for 
election to membership on the Board 
for 1952-53 and 1953-54 Rotarian Tomo- 
take Teshima, Tokyo, Japan 

Agreed to offer Proposed Enactments 
for consideration at the 1952 Convention 
as follows: to permit more flexibility in 
meetings of the Board; to simplify and 


clarify the text of various provisions of | 


the Constitution and By-Laws of Rotary 
International (an omnibus Enactment 
which does not change in principle any 
of the provisions involved); to permit 
the selection of the District Governor- 
Nominee through a District Nominating 
Committee; to excuse past service and 
senior active members from attendance 
equirements because of ill health or 


Over coffee cups, Dr. Arturo Damirén 
trades a black Dominican cigarette to 
Pierre Yvert for one he brought from 
Fran e. Charles R. Cooley looks on. 
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t Finest materials, experi- 
enced engineering, modern design. 

Add years of successful 
operation on lawns, estates, parks and 
golf courses. 

— Top off with a Jacobsen engine, 
designed and built for power mower 
use — for instant starting, smooth, 
trouble-free power. 
— Season with over 30 years 
of quality power mower manufacturing 
and service. 


Result — America’s favorite power 
mower. See it at your Jacobsen dealer. 


er | 
Jacobsen Estate 24 and Riding 
Sulky. Jacobsen offers six 
more reel-type mowers with 
cutting widths from 
18 to 30 inches. 


Worthington Rotary Dis<« 
Mowers 


Lawn mower, weed 
cutter, trimmer. Seven 
models — cutting 
widths from 18 to 

62 inches. 





MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 











100 SOUND STOCKS 


for Income and Profit 


A= Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised List of 
Recommended Common Stocks for 1952 is just off the press. 
Selections range from high quality stocks for safety and income to 
lower-priced issues for high percentage gains. All are dividend payers, 
many with long dividend records. They include: 


@ Attractive Stocks priced below 20 

®@ Quality Growth Stocks; yields to 6.7% 

@ Speculative new-product Growth Stocks 

@ Steady Earners; yields up to 8% 
May we send you this valuable Report as an example of the helpful infor- 
mation found in UNITED'S Weekly Reports on Business and Investments, 


Yours with Monthi Subscription 


This 100-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports 


backed by 32 years’ | 
experience, are used | Address 


| 
iman any omer in UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


1 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 





RR-44 
POE. sock cndktaadeiadines ere ae 


vestment service. 
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THIS FOLDING TABLET ARM CHAIR 
is just the thing for— 
SALES CONFERENCES 
DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
LECTURES 
TEMPORARY SEATING 
AND WRITING FACILITIES 
TAKING DICTATION, MINUTES, NOTES, etc. 
Available with Seat only, or with 
Seat and Back Uphoistered omy ty Rots ope 4 
The Only Tablet Arm Chair of Its Kind Anywhere ty ' 


Write today for Folder, Prices and 
delivery 


GRADE A—100% PURE 


le_mont . Maple Syrup 


1951 Crop—An Ideal Gift Anytime 
Hot-packed © Vacuum-sealed © Safe to store anywhere 
Gallons er 
Half-Gallons 
Quarts 
4 Quarts in Carton 
F.O.B. Waterbury, Vt. — Check with order, Please. 
> 2 gallon cans. Easy to gerate when 
Lithographed Co onta ners—G ft Car ds 
7 t shed showing shipping charges fo a// states. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE &. gh ett ing 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE NE 
iMustrated brochure on complete. Ry oe - - 


L. E. & G. R. SQUIER, Waterbury, Vermont 


LEO eee 


G 


» 
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“INQUIRIES 
AND ORDERS 
PROVE HIGH 


Me. -dl READER INTEREST” 


—says Milwaukee Dustless 


map your trip Brush Company 


And where would you find a 


to Mexico City rtermscictor 


maintenance equipment? Of the 
. . | 285,000 men who pay for 
no cost - no obligation 
and read The Rotarian magazine, 
9 “o = 
Rotarians driving to the Con- | 219,165 -— key — aves 
vention are invited to take full in manufacturing, utilities, 
advantage of this free service. ¥ ati ailt 
Write today fer clearly marked. transportation, retailing, 
easy-to-follow road maps from wholesaling and other 
your home (anywhere in the : . =? 
U. S. or Canada) to Mexico commercial fields. 
City, a trip log, other helpful E - , 
ond interesting information, | Furthermore . . . as active men in 
ag cme civie and munic ipal affairs they 
exert a tremendous influence 
The Humble Touring Service offices on the in buying supplies and equipment 
border, at Laredo and Brownsville, will assist for church, school, hospital 
you with details when you cross into Mexico. and institutional use. 


Address your request to: 


HUMBLE TOURING SERVICE 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
P. O. Box 2180 * Houston, Texas 


The F 
Border offices: Laredo, Junction U.S. Hwys. 81 
and 59; Brownsville, at Gateway Bridge. & l 


Stop at Humble Service Stations in Texas: 
Clean restrooms and Esso Extra Gasoline! of 8 Oe Seem 


Want this business? Ask us. 
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impairment; to increase the annual per 
capita tax by $1.50. 

Agreed to offer to the Mexico City 
Convention three Proposed Enactments 
which together would integrate into a 
completely biennial administrative plan. 
(For details see page 9.) 

Agreed that any member of a Rotary 
Club in Central America, and members 
of his immediate family, may attend the 
Mexico City Convention. 

Agreed that zones for nomination of 
Directors from United States of Amer- 
ica in 1953 will be the same as now 
except that District 103 (Puerto Rico) 
is included in Zone 4. 

Agreed that the Rotary Foundation 
Fellowships plan should be supplement- 
ed by international student projects on 
the District and Club levels. 


Acreep that District Governors and 
Clubs should promote continued use of 
special subscriptions to THE RorTarian 
Magazine, particularly subscriptions for 
high schools and for non-Rotary speak 
ers at Club meetings. 

Regrouped Clubs in District 85 (Swe- 
den) into two Districts and regrouped 
Clubs in District 265 (part of Pennsyl 
vania, U.S.A.) into two Districts effec- 
tive July 1, 1952 

Modified previous decisions with ref 
erence to the United Nations by substi- 
tuting in lieu of those decisions the 
following text: 

While Rotary International neither gives 
nor withholds endorsement of the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter nor of the 
actions or enactments of the United Nations, 
it does encourage Rotarians to acquaint 
themselves with the activities of the United 
Nations directed to the advancement of 
world peace 

The Secretary is instructed to bring to the 
attention of Rotary Clubs program informa 
tion and other helps in connection with the 
study of the Charter and the activities of 
the United Nations directed to the advance- 
ment of world peace 

Continued publicity shall be given to the 
reports of observers from Rotary Interna 
tional who attend meetings of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 


Rotarians desiring to make _ proposals 
concerning the United Nations or any of 
its specialized agencies should function 
through the duly constituted governmental 
channels of their own countries 

Agreed to take no further action re- 
lating to creating Rotary motto in Latin 

Declined to authorize organization of 
Clubs in countries of West Indies where 
they do not now exist; did not approve 
the organization of Clubs in the Faroe 
Islands. 

Terminated membership in Rotary In- 
ternational of Rotary Clubs of Nanking, 
Shanghai West, and Tientsin, China, be- 
cause of failure to function. 

Agreed, as instructed by the 1951 (At- 
lantic City) Convention, to submit to the 
Mexico City Convention the Proposed 
Enactment drafted by the Committee to 
devise a plan to make the Nominating 
Committee for President of Rotary In- 
ternational more representative. Also, 
in accordance with action of 1951 Con- 
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Board itself will submit an 
plan 
Modified the 
International Service 


vention, the 
alternative 
Inter- 


policy of Rotary 


national in to be 
in accord with present world conditions 
and to emphasize Rotary 
rected to advancing the fourth avenue 
Thus 


activity di- 
of service under our single Object 
the Board terminated as transitory “Ro- 
Amid World Conflict” adopted at 
Havana and “Rotary in a World at 
War” adopted at the Toronto Conven- 


tion 


tary 


state 
as a great 


tecognized that in the pioneer 
of the United Nations there w 
need for the dissemination of informa- 


tion concerning the work and accom- 


plishments of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies and that to meet 
this need the Board authorized 
Rotary In- 
relat- 
United Nations as F'rom Here 
Minds of Men The 
World at Work, and the monthly Report 
on U N b j R. I. 

Expressed the 


the pub- 
lication and distribution by 
ternational of such publications 
ing to the 


On!, In the 


opinion that while 
these publications have served a very 
useful the United 


now itself disseminating much informa- 


purpose, Nations is 
tion through its own facilities and fur- 
that information 
Nations 
Accordingly, the Board 
that the publication of Report on U.N. 
by R. I. in its 

all be 


30, 1952, 


concerning the 


ther 


United is now generally avail- 


able agreed 
editions 
than 


pres- 


varied language 
discontinued not late 
and that when the 
stock of the other publications of 
Rotary relating to the 
U.N. is ¢ editions 
f such publications shall be issued. 
Declined to for prospective 


International 


hausted, no further 


reduce 


Clubs in Ibero-America the minimum of 
charter members of a Club below the 
present required 20 or to reduce the 
minimum number of classifications in a 
prospective community below the re 
quired 40. 

Added to the previous decision con- 
cerning organizations of women rela- 
tives: “The Board appreciates and ap- 
plauds the valuable coéperation given 
by women relatives of Rotarians 
whether as individuals or as groups in 
the Community Service and other ac- 
tivities of Rotarians and Rotary Clubs 


j 
and welcomes the continuance of such 


coéperation.” 

The decision still reads that member 
Chibs or groups of member Clubs of Ro- 
tary International which may be giving 
official recognition to any such organ- 
izations of women are not acting within 
the framework of the Constitutional 
documents of Rotary International, and 
that such recognition should therefore 
be discontinued. 

Authorized completion of 
for transatlantic travel to the 1953 Con- 
vention to be held on the eastern side 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Agreed to initiate 
quiries relative to purchasing or erect- 


contracts 


immediately in- 


ing a building as the headquarters of 
Rotary International to be 
Chicago outside of the loop area or in 
the environs of Chicago. It 
templated that the 
easily financed by no greater annual ap- 
propriation than currently required for 
rent. The President was authorized and 
directed to appoint immediately a Com- 
mittee to make the envisaged investiga- 


located in 


Was con- 


project could be 


tion and report at the May meeting of 


the Board. 


APRIL 


Come, April 


your bustling winds anew 


Bring now, to sweep the earth and sky, 

Strip gray cloud blankets from the blue 

And roll them up and put them by 

Behind the hills, still starkly brown 

Above the red roofs of the town; 

Come, whisk your broom through wood and field 


Up the streets and down the lanes— 


Whip stubborn ices until they yield 


Clear streams again 


and please take pains 


With nooks where flowers plan to greet 


The tapping of May’s dancing feet. 
Come, hasten, A pril—for Nature’s clock 
Ticks toward the golden hour, once more, 


Of Springtime’s long-awaited knock 


So brush about the World's great door 


And wide, expectant, set it ope 


To greening hills 


1952 


new life, fresh hope. 


—Jane KJERNER 





Mail piles up. Delays happen. 
Telegrams command attention, 


get results—fast! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





WESTERN ~ ¢ 79 
UNION : 


TRACING ORDERS 


OUR SHIPMENT NUMBER 3294 
SCHEDULED ARRIVAL PEORIA 
YESTERDAY NOT RECEIVED. 
KINDLY CHECK AND TELEGRAPH 
BEST YOU CAN DO FOR US. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


YOUR ESTIMATE OF 10TH ON 
CONCRETE INSTALLATION 
ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH HOW SOON 
YOU CAN COMPLETE JOB. 


WESTERN UNION CREDIT CARDS 
save prepayment of domestic 

or international messages. 

A great convenience for 
travelers at hotels, air- 

ports, railroad stations 

and “en route”. Ask 

your nearby Western 

Union office for details. 





Fresh Cigars direct from 
our factory to you by mail 
at wholesale prices 


A real invitation to smokers 
who appreciate a good cigar 
Full bodied, 5%4"— hand made 
from choicest blend of im- 
ported Cuban tobacco. 

Custom made in four grades 
to suit the taste of every 
smoker: extra mild, mild, 
medium and strong. Heads 
are perforated, ready to light 
and enjoy 

Every cigar must give you 
20c¢ worth of smoking pleasure. 
Smoke 3; if you don’t find 
them as represented, yes, 
100% so, return them and 
your money will be refunded 
in full. 

We have been manufactur- 
ing high grade cigars and sell 
ing them direct to the con- 
sumer since 1898 

Because of the special intro- 
ductory price we cannot ship 
more than 25 cigars to a 
customer. 


Coupon below must be used. 


Baldwin Cigar Company 
231-233 East 141st St..N Y. 51,N. Y. 

Please send me a box of 25 El 

»linzo cigars, parcel post pre 
paid, at the special introductory 
price and guarantee I am enclos 
ing check or money order for 
$2.95. (C.O.D charges extra.) 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Check strength preferred 
Extramild Q Mild) Medium () Strong 2 


Chairs 


Write For 

Catalog 
DIRECT PRICES TO ORGANIZATIONS 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, etc. 


Monroe Tables Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By 


THE "Monroe. COMPANY 
URCH STREET COLFAX, 1OW. 
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Adventure Ahead 


Rotary Foundation Grants 109 Fellowships 


Like 107 other Ro- 
tary Fellows for 
1952-53, Marjorie 
Bruce, of Illinois, 
andW arrenDarkow, 
of Wisconsin, will 
study for a year out- 
side their own coun- 
try. With Rotary’s 
President, Frank E. 
Spain, they “globe- 
spot” their home 
towns and the lands 
they will live in 
as Rotary Fellows. 


sm 187 applicatioris that sur- 
vived earlier screenings at Club and 
District levels, the Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships Committee recently 
selected 109 Rotary Fellows for 1952- 
53. Typical of the young men and 
women awarded Fellowships by the 
Committee are Marjorie Bruce, of 
Jacksonville, Illinois, and Warren 
W. R. Darkow, of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. They are shown above with 
President Frank E. Spain during a 
recent visit at Rotary’s Central Of- 
fice. Marjorie is planning to study 
in Great Britain, Warren in Burma. 

With these 109 new “Rotary am- 
bassadors,” the total number of Fel- 
lowships awarded since 1947 rises to 
392 and expenditures covering them 
reach nearly one million dollars. 
Students from more than 40 coun- 
tries on every continent have re- 
ceived grants ranging from $1,800 to 
$3,400. 

To date 2,549 Rotary Clubs have 
contributed 100 percent to the Foun- 
dation on the basis of $10 or more 
per member, Many Clubs have ex- 
ceeded the 100 percent mark. Bakers- 
field, Calif., for example, has reached 
3,090 percent, with three of its mem- 
bers having donated a total of $50,- 
000. As of February 13, $133,763 had 
been received since July 1, 1951. 

Since last month’s listing of 100 
percent Clubs, 29 additional Clubs 
had at press time become 100 per- 


centers. They are (with their mem- 
bership in parentheses): 


ARGENTINA 
Mendoza (76) 


AUSTRALIA 
Hamilton (37); Maffra (27). 


3RAZIL 
Santos (58); Sao Caetano do Sul 
(28); Cornélio Procépio (15); Lajes 
(22); Sao Joaquim (15); Jaboticabal 
(28); Campo Grande (21). 


CANADA 
Westville, N. S. (18). 


CEYLON 
Panadura (18). 


Puerto Rico 
Yauco (26). 


UNITED STATES 

Madison, N. C. (16); Magnolia, 
Miss. (45); Burlington, Vt. (91); Em- 
maus, Pa. (65); Ossining, N. Y. (62); 
Groton, N. Y. (40); Council Bluffs, 
Iowa (121); Stowe, Vt. (27); Leba- 
non, Pa. (62); Jackson, Tenn. (138); 
Winchester, Ind. (58); Eagle Lake, 
Tex. (31); Beatrice, Nebr. (77); Han- 
cock, Md. (24); McKenzie, Tenn. 
(42). 


URUGUAY 
Santa Lucia (22) 
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BOUND 
VOLUME 
191 


12 Issues of Tue Rorarian 


Copies of THe Rotarian from 
January to December, 1951, in- 
clusive, with detailed index to 
authors, articles, photographs, 
etc., included in this Volume. 
Available about March 15. 


OULD you like to have 

this attractive Bound 
Volume for 1951 for your 
library? For Rotarians, 
Rotary Clubs, libraries, and 
schools this volume will serve 
as a practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that was pre- 
sented in THE RoTaRrian 
during 1951. The supply is 
limited and it is suggested 
that you place your order 
today for your copy. 


Price $ 5 00 


postpaid....... gacn 
(Outside U, S. A. $5.50) 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


?rices for earlier volumes sen! 
on request 
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Spanish Lesson 


No. 7... Places 


, os be on the go, if you are | 


among those present at Rotary’s 1952 
Convention. There’s a lot to see in and 
around Mexico City. So you'll be seeing 
the sights—and trying to pronounce 
their names. 

Here, then, are the names of some of 
the spots close by. 


Circulo Rodem (Seer’-koo-loh Roh’- 


dehm)—center and meeting place of the 
Rotary Club of Mexico City. 

Centro Deportivo (Sen’-troh Deh-pohr- 
tee’-voh}—sports club and center of 
many Convention activities. 


Zocalo (Soh’-kah-loh) —the central | 
square on which stand the Cathedral | 


and National Palace. 
Alameda (Ah-lah-meh’-dah)—the fa- 
mous park. 


Plaza de Santo Domingo (Plah'-sah | 


deh Sahn'-toh Doh-meen'-goh) —one of the 
capital’s most picturesque squares. 

Paseo de la Reforma (Pah-seh’-oh deh 
lah Reh-fohr’-mah)—the handsome bou- 
levard. 

Avenida Madero ( Ah-veh-nee'-dah Mah- 
deh’-roh and Avenida Judrez (Whah’- 
rehs)—principal avenues. 


Chapultepec (Chah-pool-teh-pehk’) — 


former official residence of Mexico's 


President, now a historical museum. 


Tlalpam (Tlahl’-pahm)—old colonial | 


town near Mexico City. 

Xochimilco  (Soh-chee-meel’-koh)— 
famed floating gardens near the city. 

Popocateptl (Poh-poh-kah-teh’-peh-t]) — 
the hard-to-say mountain, happily nick- 
named “Popo.” Its twin peak is Irtacci- 
huatl (Eesh-tahk-see’-wah'-tl). 

Guadalupe (Gwah-dah-loo’-peh)—the 
national shrine. 

Cuernavaca’ (Kwehr-nah-vah’-kah) — 
fashionable resort city near the capital. 

San Juan Teotihuacdén (Sahn Whahn 
Teh-oh-tee-wah-kahn’ )—near-by site of fa- 
mous Toltec pyramids 








| IXTAPALAPA > 
< AT ZCAPOTZALCO 


TEPOT ZOTLAN 


DOPOCATE PET L 
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TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
Members ta jorimcipal cities 
* 23. Jeckson Blvd. ' 





LESLIE H. WILSON 
offers all 
ROTARIANS 
A FREE COPY 
of his publication 
‘HIGHWAYS 
OF BRITAIN’ 


If you intend to visit 

Britain during the next 

three years please send Wy $ 
your name, address 

and name of your 

Rotary Club to: 

LESLIE H. WILSON, 
Wilson's Car Hire Services, Lid., 

2, Ormond Yard, Piccadilly, London 8.W.! 








were 21,000 A MONTH ? 


That's what Staniey Hyman made 
selling the amazing new Presi 
are 


ends fires fast @ 
se! 


y e 
kit. No obligation + Inc,, Dept. 
394, 201 East 16th Street, New York 3, WN. Y. 
(1 you want a requiar Presto te use as 4 dem- 
onstrator send $2.50. Money back if you wish.) 








Earn $8,000 and More 


From Your Own Business 
For @ minimum investment, 
‘ov can earn $8,000 ond 
15,000 from your own soft 


DARI-DELITE 
1524-4th Ave. Rock Island, It. 














ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant (Ou 
Pont Dulux Baked Enam 
el Colors on Heavy Gauge 
Stee 


29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panel for 3 lines of 
copy as illustrated. 


Single faced and double 
faced models 


Reasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














gelle Nicin, TAXES, WOMEN 
and HOGS 


¥ Humorous talk by 


Ce 
« EM. 
Ps a és oe, Col. Jack Major, 
m4 A se Farmer, Econo- 
4 mist, Humorist. 


eee r% Contect: A. B. BRIDGES 
e Route 1, Paducch, Ky. 














FOLDING CHAIRS 
Steel o 


“IN 


\ 
‘i FOLDING saenOeT Seed 
WE: WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
I \ 
\J- P REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 130 SCRANTON 2, PA. 








DRIVE YOURSELF 


All Foreign 
Details 
Arranged 
Special Rebate 
for Long Term 


Wolsele 
Hire . 


HIRE-CARS 


“AA. 


Morris 


HASLEMERE 
R. A. C.- Morris House, (Dept. N19) 
Aldershot, 


arene 








HAVE YOU— 


Goods? Services?? 
Prestige??? 

To sell in the Other Americas? 

Then tell your story to the 

leaders— 


Manufacturers, Importers 
Distributors, Consumers 


by advertising in 


Revista Rotaria 


Member of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Which reaches more than 
30,000 of them. 


Write to 


Revista Rotaria 


35 Fast Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Illinois 
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Freighters More Satisfying 

RaLpH Meapowcrart, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Charleston, South Carolina 

The United Nations Organization 
needs the untiring support of every Ro- 
tarian. By word and by example, let all 
who know you know that you are its 
advocate. But the United Nations is 
only one means for increasing interna- 
tional coéperation, Healthy trade be- 
tween nations, sound fiscal policies for 
the building of international economic 
relations—these strands of interrela- 
tionship accomplish far more for world 
peace than all the battleships which sail 
the seas. It is thrilling to see the “Big 
Mo’” steam out of the harbor; it should 
be far more satisfying to watch well- 
laden freighters leaving our ports on 
their voyages to distant places. These 
humble unsung ships are the proud ves- 
And the businessmen be 
hind them are the prosaic harbingers of 
peace.—From a Rotary District 
bly address 


sels of peace. 


Assem- 


Man Needs Incentive 

James E. SHELTON, Rotarian 

Banker 

Los Angeles, 

We hear about the Government doing 
this and doing that. That is a false con- 
ception. The Government does not pro- 
duce wealth—it consumes it. The Gov- 
ernment has no money except that 
which it takes from its citizens through 
taxes, either direct or indirect. ... Ifa 
man cannot keep the fruits of his pro- 
ductive work for himself and his family 
to enjoy, then the incentive to do pro- 
ductive work is taken away from him.— 
From an address before the Rotary Club 
Louisiana. 


California 


of Opelousas, 


That ‘Extra Ingredient’ 

MELVIN F. HALL, Rotarian 

Advertising-Agency Owner 

Buffalo, New York 

The salesman who has this “extra in- 
gredient”—constant interest in helping 
the customer to find the best solution to 
his problem—not only applies this sound 
philosophy to all his sales work, but he 
practices good selling 24 hours a day, 
just as the doctor or lawyer or educator 
or any other good professional or busi- 
ness man. If he isa member of achurch, 
a club, or a lodge and he is given re- 
sponsibilities, he does his best to do the 
job better than it has ever been done 
before. He helps the other members to 
do their jobs better, too. And you know, 
somehow or other, the other members 
have a good word and high 
esteem for this man with the extra in 
gredient. If they don’t know what busi 


always 





ness he’s in, they find out. They buy his 
goods or services themselves, and they 
tell their friends to do likewise. They 
know that here is a man who never 
undersells, who never oversells—but a 
man who takes time to serve his cus- 
tomers honestly and well, just as he 
would like to be treated himself.—From 
an address to the Rotary Club of the 
Tonawandas, New York. 


Civilized or Otherwise 
DAN Proctor, Rotarian 
College President 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 

What kind of civilization is it that— 

Destroys individuals who dare to ex- 
press ideas different from those of the 
masses? 

Sets the standards of entertainment, 
motion pictures, etc., at the lowest com- 
mon denominator? 

Makes people pay a million dollars to 
see one man beat another into insensi- 
bility? 

Causes people to divide all others into 
righteous and unrighteous and always 
place themselves on the side of the 
righteous? 

Makes groups of people believe in law 
and order only when they can make the 
laws and give the orders? 

What kind of civilization is it— 

Whose people talk about how impor. 
tant the teaching profession is, but don’t 
want their children to become teachers? 

Whose lawyers, bankers, 
teachers, and businessmen advocate vo- 
cational training for everybody’s chil- 
dren, except their own? 

Whose aged and indigent vote them- 
selves more and more welfare dollars, 
while the children who cannot vote re- 
ceive pennies for education? 

Yes, what kind of civilization is it 
that preaches world brotherhood, yet 
practices national sovereignty, wherein 
each nation may be the judge, jury, and 
prosecuting attorney of its own crimes? 


doctors, 


The Essential Need 
C. Goprrey Pocci, 
Architect 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
What this and all other countries most 

need today are men possessing brains, 

men of sterling honesty, men who are 
guided by conscience rather than expe- 
diency, and there is no better agency 


Rotarian 
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of affording an outlet for the 
efficiency such men are capable of than 
Rotary. Rotary is not a conglom- 
eration of social clubs wherein the mem- 
third-class mate- 


capable 
mere 


bership of second- or 
rial is condoned, Let us forever adhere 
to our original concept: the limiting of 
the membership in each Club to one 
person in each line of endeavor, and 
that person shall be “tops” in his line. 


Make Them Members of the Team 
ALBERT J. NESBITT 
Air-Conditioning Equipment 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
To be a good member of the team, one 
must know the signals, not only after 
but before they are called, and implicit 
in this is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to keep its people informed. Yes, 
informed of its hopes, of its ambitions, 
and of the extent to which ambi- 
tions are realized in terms of profits and 
achievement. The empioyee's dignity is 
enhanced when the management, by fol- 
lowing this practice, lets him know that 
he is important enough to the team to 
be “in on the know.” This helps him 
think better of himself. If cause 
people to think well of themselves, they 
often aspire better to deserve that trust. 
Jecause no organization can rise above 
the people making up that group, the 
development of the personalities of an 
organization, or the failure to develop 
these personalities, can and does have a 
very serious effect upon the growth and 
stability of the organization—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Mfr. 


these 


you 


Imponderables Immeasurable 
WILLIAM T. Swarm, JR., Rotarian 
Secretary, Home for the Aged 

Pennsylvania 

Etymologically, the word “extend” 
means to “stretch out.” Rotary philoso- 
phy is gradually expanding. Rotary has 
never been defined completely, and it 
never You cannot the 
imponderables. You cannot circumscribe 

The concept of Rotary can and 

should expand. Its meanings can be 

distended. Its breadth, depth, height, 
and length can be expanded, as new de- 
notations and connotations are added to 
the revered name of our beloved organ- 
ization.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Carlisle, 


can be. measure 


a spirit 


4 Word to the New Rotarian 
Ropert L. CHRISTY, 
Alfalfa Miller 
Lan.ar, Colorado 
Rotary 
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contribution to ie welfare 
of the wh 
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ship, for usually better acquaintance 
promotes better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the other fellow. Its prac- 
tice is a substantial and important con- 
tribution, for in it lies a gem of hope 
for the whole world. 


“When, If Not Now?’ 
WILLIAM GREEN, Hon. 
President 
American Federation of Labor 
Coshocton, Ohio 

Now as never before, effort and sacri- 
fice on the part of each group in our 
society is essential to the welfare of all 
other groups. The immunity of any 
group from equal effort and sacrifice is 
to the detriment of all. When faced with 

a clear and present danger, which bears 

equally upon each of us, it is folly in- 

deed to ask, “Am I my brother's keep- 
er?” 

Our very survival depends upon our 
ability to form a united popular front 
for freedom and democracy, and to sub- 


Rotarian 


ordinate our partisan aims and ambi- 
tions for the sake of that cause. If we 
cannot accept and act upon this respon- 
sibility now, in the face of such a crisis 
as confronts us at this time, at what 
future time, then, shall we ever be able 
to do so?—From an address before the 
Rotary Club of Frederick, Maryland 


Promote International Spirit 

R. P. Duse, M.D., Rotarian 

Ear, Nose, and Throat Specialist 

Jubbulpore, India 

If you analyze the present tempo of 
civilization, there are some things which 
are obvious and there are some things 
which are not apparent. Amongst things 
that are obvious are economic ills, pov- 
erty, strikes, communal passions, inter- 
national wars, but what is not apparent 
is the sinister change of temperament. 
There is lack of charity and love 
amongst fellowmen, and liberty of 
thought is held at a discount. These 
are the virtues by which human life 
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, “OT! One 
fave Hotels any bedrooms with Private 
o ‘Cnelaca’ | +a Club. ‘aaa very esday. 


WEsTmINSTER—mOTEL Rusens. Buckingham Palace Ro 
Entirely mod ized, near A. rooms with private 
Westminster Rotary bub meets every Toure jay. 


MEXICO 


TAneg—wever DE LA BORDA. jenten’ s most interesting 
city. Unsurpas: Amer. cutaine. Res Oficina en 
Mexico, Gante 4-605, Rates: : 50 Pesos up per perso! 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 
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DOWNTOWN TERMINAL ALL AIRLINES 
AIR CONDITIONED ROOMS OPTIONAL 


MIAMI'S FINEST 
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ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over thirty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 























LOUISIANA 
antes. Accommodations f¢ pos 1,000 
Hote! Ring John 4 oer . View 


Modera! te ‘rates 


-) nnrzHAw Inn; 
= | | | | in 
ATs ae Ae 
CAMDEN 2, MAINE 
On picturesque Penobscot Bay 
One of Maine's st distinctive summer Inns. Known 
for its homelike atmosphere, excellent food and cou 
teous service. Active summer community. Season June 
21 to September 11, Folder on Request 


Write Paul S. Hurlburt, Owner-Manager 





MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS-—-WOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms © 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager. HM Friday, 12 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI — SHERATON GIBSON. Cincinnati's | 
1000 rooms—1000 baths, Restaurants, and some roc 
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TO FIND 
THE CHILD WITH 
HEARING LOSS-— 
The MAICO "'F-1" 
School Audiometer 


TO TRAIN 
HIM TO HEAR 
AND SPEAK-— 
The MAICO 
"Train-Ear’ Unit 


EE 


Neglected handicap ... The tragedy of 
hearing loss in the very young can be 
avoided through prompt discovery, fol- 
lowed by ear-training. A popular (and 
inexpensive) club project is the presen- 
tathon of a Maico precision audiometer 
and a Maico “Train-Ear” unit to the 
local school system. Write to Maico 
about setting up a hard-of-hearing pro- 
gram in your community. 


o &]\ 
Lito 5) 


28H MAICO BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


he (HAO ALT 


Costumers, Ward- 
if jacks, Locker 
Racks and Check 
Room 





An Answer fo every 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
locker room conditions 

save floor space—fit 

in anywhere...standard 
in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
clubs, schools, churches. 
; institutions 

or wherever 

there is a wraps 


problem. Write for Catalog No.1! 
VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 5, Iii 


stainless 
steel 
boats 


IMPROVED boat designs! Assure better per: 
formance with oars or motors up to 33 h. p. Safe, 
durable, lightweight. Choice of sizes. Low prices. 


GIA GY, STAR METAL 


BOAT COMPANY 
Dept. V-4, Goshen, Ind. METAL BOATS 


COMPOSITION CO. 


euricaco tt 
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and civilization have gone on advancing 
They constitute the root and the flower 
of civilization and there is danger of 
these being destroyed by the force of 
We want real 
where industries will be in 
liberally 
and 
“common men.” So 


communism and fascism 
democracy 
tensified, 

ceived, more 
generally shared by 
cial justice will be meted out and social 


culture more con 


social justice more 


and communal sense will be better de 
veloped so that automatically antisocial 
elements like profiteeering, black mar- 
keting, war mongering, etc., will be 
eliminated. For this all the world over 
our educational system to be 
changed in relation to promotion ef hu 
manity and not mere aggressive nation- 
alism. Therefore, the first and urgent 
task of the world is to promote and de- 
Rotary which 
the world has 
and 


has got 


velop internationa 
has its branches all over 
its justification for the 
fostering of this international spirit and 
this will ensure better understanding 
between sections of people all over the 


spirit 


promotion 


world.—From a Rotary Club address 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


any hobbyist in the Rotary world has 
the same bent that I have: collecting the 
photographic Alfred Cheney 
Johnston, the famed camera artist 
has known mainly for his ex- 
quisite portraits of beautiful women of 
and screen. During the Second 
World War, when I went into the Army, 
I lost many of my pictures, including 
the magazine and newspaper reproduc- 
tions. However, I still large 
number of large prints. 

I am looking forward—as I 
my hobby into the future—to having a 
gallery for the exhibition of photographs 
by outstanding and 
phers, as well as newcomers to the 
fession 


work of 
who 


become 


stage 


have a 


project 


famous photogra- 


pro- 


Who Posed This One? 
isks Grorce A. WiTHERS, Rotarian 
Life-Insurance 
Clay Center, Kansas 


Underwriter 


I'm wondering evho posed the photo 
used in G. 1, University, by Charles Ste- 
venson [THE January], in 
which a mathematics class is shown hard 

Over the back of chair 
blouse on which appears Air 
whereas the 


ROTARIAN for 
at work one 
hangs a 
Corps chevrons, 
who sits in the chair [see cut] is wear- 
ing a shirt with Army chevrons 


student 


Eps. Nore The photo was supplied by 
Bolling Field, the Air Force base in Wash 
ington, D. C. We haven't checked into 
could be that the blouse b 
sitting next to the soldier 


but it ngs 


the airmar 


Samuel versus Kings 
By J.C 
Attorney 
Russell, Kansas 

interested in 


“correction” to 


RUPPENTHAL, Rotarian 


noting N. L. 
Gordon R 


I was 
Lehrman’s 


‘| Know Something Good’ 

WiLtiamM W. Tracey, Rotarian 

Lumber Retailer 

North Syracuse, New York 

The following lines seem to say some- 
thing to the man who is in doubt about 
the other fellow: 


I KNow SOMETHING GOOD ABOUT YOL 


Wouldn't this old world be better 
If the folks we met would say, 

“I know something good about you, 
ind then treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't it be fine and dandy 
If each handclasp warm and true 
Carried with it this assurance 
“I know something good about you"? 
Wouldn't things here be pleasant 
If the good that’s in us all 
Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


more 


Wouldn't life be lots more 


if we'd praise the 


happy 
good we see? 
For there's such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me 
Wouldn't it be nice to practice 
This fine way of thinking tou 
You ow som 
I knou 


ething good about me, 
something good about you! 


Munnoch's Biblical reference to David's 
refusal to drink the water procured by 
men at the risk of their lives [We Are 
Debtors to Sacrifice, THe Rorarian for 
November, 1951]. Mr. Lehrman believes 
the story is not in the Second Book of 
Kings, as Rotarian Munnoch had it, but 
in II Samuel [see Your Letters in the 
February issue]. 

May | offer a gloss upon a gloss? The 
Version of the Bible in English 
from the Latin Vulgate 
Books of Kings: The First 
otherwise called the 
First Kings. This is followed 
by the Book of Samuel, other 
wise called the Second Book of Kings 
Next the Third Book of Kings, 
with the Catholic explanation that 
“This [third] and the following [fourth 
Book of Kings] are called by the holy 
fathers the Third and Fourth Book of 
Kings, but by the Hebrews the First 
and Second.” The volume from which 


Douay 
translation 
prints four 
Book of Samuel, 
Book of 


Second 


comes 


Misplaced: one blouse or one airman. 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker’s Stands @ Cast Bronze Bells @ 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges @ Flags 

& Banners ® Road Signs @ Record Systems 
© Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalo 


The strongest, handiest fold 
ing table made. For boaqu 
church and school use Write 

for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
2748 S 34th St, Milwaukee 7, Wis 


From your Sketch or Blueprint 
SPEEDY 
RELIABLE 
SERVICE 
STUDIO SPRINZEL, LTD. 


London, N.W. 11, ENGLAND 

















A Handy Binder 


for Magazines 


Here is a beautiful 
binder that will 
prove useful to any 
subscriber to THE 
ROTARIAN. It is es- 
pecially valuable for 
club officers and li- 
braries. 


Strong, durable, sim- 
ple in construction, easy to operate, 
it holds 12 magazines in a conven- 
ient, orderly manner. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 
Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this beau- 
tiful and serviceable binder. 

The price is $3.00 delivered in the 
United States, $3.50 in other coun- 
tries. Order now by name — THE 
ROTARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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I quote was issued in 1899 with the ap- 
proval of J. Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. , 

I conclude that Rotarian Munnoch 
was on solid ground in his reference 
and citation of II Kings 23: 15-17 to 
indicate what Mr. Lehrman thinks 
should be II Samuel 23: 15-17. 

Incidentally, my ancestry for 400 
years has been Calvinistic. 


Appreciation Expressed 

By CONRAD VANDERVELDE, Rotarian 

Dean Emeritus 

The College of Emporia 

Emporia, Kansas 

I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for Harry L. Ruggles’ two articles, 
one in the February issue [So / Said 
‘Let’s Sing!"] and the other in the 
March number [Paul Harris As I Knew 
Him]. His accounts of the beginnings of 
Rotary show better than any I have read 
how it grew in its traditions, practices, 
idiosyncrasies (!), and organization, but 
always around the central motive of 
fellowship. 

It was my privilege in 1930 to meet 
Paul Harris. A year or two ago Charlie 
Newton passed through Emporia, and 
stopped at our Club. What a privilege 
it was to shake his hand! Harry Rug- 
gles’ two articles serve as a “second- 
hand” acquaintance with him as another 
of the original five who helped in the 
“borning” and have followed its growth 
through the 47 years of the Rotary ideal. 


Paul Harris’ Gift: Friendship 

Says WILLIAM WALSH, Rotarian 

Plumbing-Equipment Distributor 

Campbelltown, N. B., Canada 

In Paul Harris As I Knew Him [THE 
Rotarian for March], Harry L. Ruggies 
said something which I believe ex- 
presses the feelings of all Rotarians: 
“ ..he [Paul Harris] insisted always 
that the heart of Rotary was fellowship 
—and that fellowship was to be en- 
joyed.” 

Recently when the Dalhousie, New 
Brunswick, Rotary Club presented a 
check to its new community hospital 
for equipping the children’s ward, I 
read the following lines, which I enti- 
tled To Rotary’s Founder, and which I 
think reflect much the same thought 
that was brought out so well by Harry 
Ruggles: 

To mankind have come many gifts 
In every field that’s known 


But I cannot think of any gift 
That's equal to your own. 


For you have given to the world 
The rarest gift we find, 

ind placed it in the hearts of man, 
Where it helps them to be kind 


This gift, of course, is friendship, 
ind a wish to lend a hand 

To the many underprivileged 

To be found in every land 


Your gift to man had modest birth, 

As all the world must know, 

What pleasure then must have been yours 
To see it build and grow 


And when for you life’s span was o'er, 
When this time for parting came 
What satisfaction you must have felt 
Knowing you had played life’s game 


And though we have no power to judge 
Or to see beyond life’s end, 

We know that you, “Paul Harris, 

Have met up with a friend. 
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To Keep Prospects 


Reminded With 


TRADE ARK 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


New “Autopoint”’ 
“VINYLITE” 
BILLFOLDS 


Simulated Pin Seal 
Lizard and Alligator Grains 


Fashioned of finest stainproof genuine Viny- 
lite. Looks like leather—for more durable. 
Flexible——will not crock, scuff or peel. One 
piece fold ion, seoms el ically 
fused. Twin secret comportments, 4 cord 
pockets. A really handsome business gift, 
moderately priced. 


Send now for this booklet of “Your 
37 Sales Plans’’ showing how 
“Autopoint” inexpensive Business 
Gifts build good will, get you more 
sales at less cost, keep customers 
ropecene. d 

Jsed and praised by leading 
sales executives, this booklet gives 
you 37 tried and proved ways to 
make useful “Autopoint” Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for your 
free copy and Catalog of gifts that 
get the business. 








How To Cut Your Firm's 


Pencil Costs IN HALF! 
Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- 
point” Pencils for Organization use 
save pencil sharpening time, give you 
greater efficiency—can cut your pen- 
cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. 8-4, Chicago 40, Iti. | 
| Send free,copy of booklet “ Your 37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. * | 
| © Send money-saving facts and quantity prices | 
| on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 
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Company___ | 
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We claim this modern light 
weight pencil with its spe- 
cia! lubricated lead writes 
blacker, clearer, cleaner— 
and saves you money be- 
cause of less frequent trips 
to the pencil sharpener. 


But we're not asking you to 
take our word for it. A 
request on your business 
letterhead will bring you 
ca sample. 


Try it! See for yourself 


THE MODERN PENCIL 


RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO., SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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Cheddar Cheese 
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eddar Cheese 
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Family 
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} Ib $9.00 
(Add 50c for each item West of Mississippi 
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FOR two extra-special reasons, Rovar- 
IAN BRADLEY C. DownING, of Chicago, Illi- 
is among the stanchest boosters of 
Acapulco, Mexico. One of the 
other—well, 


nos, 
reasons 
makes a hobby story; the 
here he tells you about both of them. 


Ox THE Pacific Coast side of Mexico, 
about 180 miles southwest. of Mexico 
City, lies Acapulco. Perhaps you've va- 
cationed there. Or maybe you're going 
to Rotary’s international Convention in 
Mexico City in May, and plan to visi 
Acapulco before returning home. If you 
do, you will long remember it 

I like Acapulco for many reasons: its 
climate, beauty, lovely 
deep-sea fishing. But topping all these 
are two special ones: It was there I met 
and courted a girl from Chicago who is 
now my wife, 
painting about six years ago. It is the 
latter activity to which I'll confine this 
exposition, however 

What is it that leads a man with no 
art training to try his hand at painting? 
It is something that differs, I suppose, 
with the individual. In my case it was 
the beauty of Acapulco that eventually 
put a brush in my hand. I had been 
spending vacations there, enjoying the 
and sending back 
Pleasurable, yes—but on one of 


beaches, good 


and it was there I began 


scenery, 
home 
my visits I decided to enlarge my appre 
ciation of what I was seeing by trying 
to paint it 

The next time 
co way I had in my luggage 
paints, a little brush, and water- 
paper. It took a kind of courage 
to make my first brush strokes. I made 
straight ones and curved ones, light ones 
and dark, and soon I realized that I was 
seeing in a different, satisfying 
way scenes I had merely been “looking 
at” before. 

My approach to painting followed a 
direct line. After buying my paints, I 
simply continued to paint. This was in 
keeping with given me by a 


postcards 


I travelled down Mexi 
some dime- 
store 


color 


more 


advice 


Two Acapulco scenes from the Down- 
ing brush. The umbrella-like shade 
coverings (above) are made of palm 
leaves set conically atop a tree trunk. 


With the surf rolling behind him and 
the sun to his back, Rotarian Downing 
paints while on a vacation in Acapulco. 
friend, the owner of an art school. When 
I told him I was using inexpensive ma 
terial, he said that the tools didn’t mat- 
ter too much for the beginner. “Just go 
ahead and paint,” he said. “It is what's 
between your ears that counts.” So I 
have gone along depending upon what's 
between my ears 
The way of the new painter is not al 
ways smooth, I must add. It demands a 
certain courage, I was painting in a city 
park recall, and a 
crowd of youngsters gathered to watch 
Finally one exclaimed, “Gosh, my 7-vear- 
old sister can do better than that!” And 
there’s always the kibitzer who will tell 
you: “Mister, you’re just wasting your 
time 
These, 


some years ago, I 


minor scars the 
dabbler in paints must bear. Now I’m 
when they 
They're a 


of course, are 


calloused to them. In fact, 
don’t come I them. 
challenge 

During our 1951 trip to Acapulco, I set 
myself. My motto was “a 
painting a day while I'm away.” We 
were gone just 23 days—three of which 
were spent travelling—and I returned 
with 20 pictures. It was fun to paint so 
and I felt that I had 
learned a lot in a short time. 

Don't misunderstand me, 
this matter of having learned a 
lot. I don’t pretend to know anything 
about color values, brushwork, and other 
fine points. So far as technique is con- 
cerned, I haven’t any that I know of. I 


miss 


a goal for 


productively, 


however, 
about 
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brush” painter nor a 
I doubt if I could 
surrealism for 
pay 
some attention to perspective, shape, and 
when I paint a child 
look at my canvas “Why, 


am neither a “dry 
wet brusl 
lefine 
you. I 


painter. 
impressionism or 
dauber who tries to 


am a 


color, and tree a 


can and say 
that’s a tree! 
I'm ar 


professional 


osteopathic 
artist, and I 
my paintings 
shown on several occasions—most 
convention of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association—and the fel- 
lows said many about 
them. But I more 
from my paintings than pleasure in cre- 
ating and showing 
what I have done. much of 
both 
Now 


fond of 


physician, not a 
no delu- 
They have 


have 
sions about 
been 
recently at a 
things 


have nice 


some of expect no 
them pleasure in 
I have had 


do you understand why I am so 
Acapulco? If you don't, then-— 
you ought to meet my wife 
nothing of the three little 


, Joelle, 
Down- 


well, 
to say 
ings 


The strong features of an Acapulqueno 
as limned by the Illinois osteopath. 


Rotarian who s 
ooks 


paints 
RICHARD 
ecretary Suffolk, 
amber of ymin ce He 


brush 


like a 


about his wor 


g story 
that’s what do 
1944 I have 
9 Oil paintings d some 
, and 


dauber incre It 


done 
100 


Since 
with eactl nvas my 
was 
ig W I found 
Now 


water colors 


tr 
a tree 


from 

eek 
axing 
colors 
e con 


] took 


Shown at his easel, Rotarian Hinman 
puts some finishing touches on an oil 
painting which he calls Valley Night. 


to oils and in 1949 I entered my first 
picture in an exhibit. Since then I have 
exhibited other oil paintings at the Mu- 
seum of Art in Norfolk, Virginia. I 
have also exhibited at the Suffolk Arts 
Club, of which I am a member and pub- 
lic-relations director. 

One of my greatest pleasures in art 
comes each year when I paint some 140 
miniature water colors that | 
Christmas cards for my fellow Rotarians 
and other friends. I am already at work 
on my cards for the 1952 yuletide. It 
takes a lot of painting, but many of my 
friends frame the cards they get—and 
that alone is satisfaction enough. 

Besides water colors and oils, I occa- 
sionally turn out a poem or a short 
story. I sold a short story once for $100. 
One of these days I may sell a painting. 
If not, painting will still be a lot of fun. 


use as 


What’s Your Hobby? 


The answer to that query when listed be- 
low should bring you word from others simi- 
larly interested, so why not ask Tue Hoppy- 
HORSE Groom to list you? You need meet but 
one requirement: that you be a Rotarian ora 
member of a Rotarian’s family. Only one re- 
quest is made: that you answer correspond 
ence coming your way 

Stamps: Marlene Fenwick 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps; wi 
exchange with girls and boys anywhere in 
the world), 3524 Victoria Ave., Regina, Sask., 
Canada 

Perfume Bottles: Mrs. R. B 
(wife of Rotarian—collects perfume bottles 
or other bottles of unusual shape or color 
would appreciate “foreign” types), 2211 Os 
borne St., Humboldt, Tenn., U.S 

Mathematical Stunts: V. E. Bush (wants 
to exchange mathematical stunts for enter- 
taining groups), 428 Ave. D., Fort Madison 
lowa, | 

S. Amar S$ 


(12-year-old 


Gordon 


yrrespond 
especially 

topics 
Munic 


Patiala 


Harika (wants to « 
with young people, aged 21-25 
in U.S.z interested in polit 
cricket, hockey, exchanging stamps) 
ipal Commissioner, Adalat Bazar 
India 
Peggy 


ical 


Rotarian 
and 


White (daughter of 
wants to correspond with 
aged 14-17 in other countries; int 
most young people's activities 
St.. Belleville, Ont., Canada 
Rodrigo Torres (10-year-old 
tarian—wants correspondence 
with boys and girls in other cour 
terested in sports, Boy Scouts isic 
stamps, postcards), Sanatorio “La Higuera 
(Lo Vargas), San Felipe, Chile 
Felix Torres (14-year-old sor 
would like to correspond in Spar 
young people in other 
in Boy Scouts, music 
cards), Sanatorio, “La 
gas), San Felipe, Chile 
Margaret Lindaman (17-year-old dé 
of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 
boys and girls in South America; inte 
in sports, nursing, cooking 
animals; can write Spanish), P. O 
Donna, Tex LS 


boys 


son of 
Spanis 
tries; iv 


countric 
sports, sta 
Higuera 


sewing 


S./ 
—THE HopByYHoRsSE Groom 
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Are 

YOU 
looking 
fora 

real and 
profitable 
Community 
Project 

for your 


CLUB? 


HERE'S ONE! 


Send for a copy of the third edi- 
tion of the book produced by a 
Rotary Club and the participation 
plan that enhanced the community 
and made the venture profitable 


Price $2.50 postpaid 


check to: 


KINGSPORT ROTARY CLUB 
Howerd L. Ross, Secretary 
1296 Catawba Street 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
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Original designs — finest quality 


write for complete information 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro 
tarians or their wives submitting 
under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The follou ing isa favorite of Lee 
E. Roeder, an Albuquerque, New 
Rotarian 


stories used 


Mexico, 


The Reverend Mr. Smith had 
been invited to preach at a small- 
town church. As he approached 
the church, he saw an old lady 
slowly climbing the stairs, pulling 
herself up by the railing. He took 
her by the arm and assisted het 
up the few remaining steps. As 
they reached the top, 
him, “I wonder who’s preaching 
today?” Rather proudly he an- 
swered, “Reverend Smith.” “My 
goodness,” said the old lady, 
“please help me down again.” 


she said to 











‘Mirror. Mirror, on the Wall’ 
1 look in the mirror 
And what do I see? 
Wrinkles! Oh, dear! 
Can this be me? 


1 look in the mirror 
And what do 1 see? 

A twinkling eye! 
Yes, this is me 


For the wrinkles may come 
And the teeth may go, 
jut ac long as I twinkle— 

I'm young, you knou 


—Ruvutu# Ese BuNTAIN 


Build a Country 
Rearrange the letters in the following 
add another letter of your own 
and you can come up with the 
(For example: cab 
another letter, and 


words, 
choice, 
name of a country. 
Rearrange it, add 
you have Cuba 

1. bite. 2. cain. 3. dina. 4. mass. 5. 
pane. 6. lice. 7. type. 8. amur. 9. 
tail 10. snap 11. weeds. 12. saris 
13. rowan 14. macon. 15. raise 16 
crane. 17. boron. 18. coney. 19. libra 
20. haunt 


This quiz was 
Pommer, Jr., of 


submitted by George O 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Animal-Vegetables 
Many plants, both wild and cultivated, 


their names from ani 
horse radish. Can 


have borrowed 
mals—for example: 
you complete these? 

1. Rabbit . 2. Cow_ 
3. Buck 4. Goose 


64 


SE: 
8. Fox 9. Cocks 
10. Skunk . 11. Ele- 
Crab 1: 
Hare 1: 


AS | 2 
pg ee 
fj oes 
7 quiz was 
G Wike. of Lexington 
The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column 


Trvice Wold Tales 


He had been courting the girl for ‘en 
years, calling on her every Wednesday 
and Saturday night 

“Why,” someone 
you marry her?” 

“If I did,” he answered, “I wouldn't 
have anywhere to go on those eve- 
nings."—The Gateway Gear, Larepo, 
TEXAS 


submitted by Antoinette 
North Carolina 


asked him, “don’t 


The only thing that we can remember 
about the speed of light is that it gets 
here too soon in the morning.—The 
Good Felloe, East MOLINgE, ILLINOIs. 


No body loves a flat man.—The Wheel, 
SOMERSET. KENTUCKY. 
in town is 


“Everyone talking,” re- 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's lim- 
erick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 


* * - 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Lyle Funnell, wife of a Spokane, Wash- 
ington, Rotarian. Closing date for last 
lines to complete it: June 15. The “ten 
best" entries will receive $2. 


TALE OF A LOUSE 
There's a chap who lives ‘cross the street, 
Who's a jolly good fellow to meet, 
But in his own house 
He behaves like a louse, 


DEER? OH, DEAR! 

Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for December: 
| hunt in the hills every Fall 
For deer heads to hang on my wall. 

Though | have a good gun, 

When | see those deer run, 


Pe HR OO 


marked the wife, “about the Smiths 
quarrel. Some are taking her part and 
some his.” 

“And,” replied her husband, “I sup- 
pose a few eccentric individuals are 
minding their own business!""—Rotary 
Whizz, MONTREAL, QueBEC, CANADA. 


The football team had done nothing 
but fumble all afternoon. So when a 
substitute, warming up in front of the 
bench, dropped a ball someone flipped 
to him, it was too much for a leather- 
lunged fan. 

“Send him in, Coach!” he yelled from 
the stands. “He's ready!”—Spokes, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Family United 
We had a little daughter, 
We had a little son— 
We used to see these children, 
But now there is no one. 


They hardly come to dinner, 

They never want to play, 

They simply want to sit and stare 
At video all day. 


To see our little daughter, 
To see our little son— 
We go and stare at video 
To keep our family one. 
—ESTHER FRESHMAN 
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Here are the ‘‘ten best" last lines: 
| wish they'd slow down to a crawl. 
(Lee E. Roeder, member of the Rotary 
Club of Albuquerque, New Mexico.) 


My pose as a hunter's pure gall. 
(M. B. Jarman, member of the Ro- 


tary Club of Hot Springs, Virginia.) 


“white flags” | declare make me stall. 
(Douglas W. Lawson, member of 
the Rotary Club of Calais, Maine.) 

The darned gun won't shoot straight at all. 

(Harry G. Guillaums, member of the 
Rotary Club of Cedar Falls, Louisiana.) 

Wel/—I wast have a “hart” after all. 

(H. H. Edwards, member of the Rotary 

Cie of Onehunga, New Zealand.) 


My shooting is not "on the ball.” 
Granville C. Goble, member of the 
otary Club of Pittsburg, Kansas.) 

I'm watching, not shooting, that's all! 
(Stowell C. Stebbins, member of the 
Rotary Club of Marshall, Michigan.) 


| despair of even one haul. 
(Wallace Crawford, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of London, Ontario, Canada.) 
Do they fall? For my wall? Not at all! 
(James W. L. Newton, Secretary, 
Rotary Club of Ripley, England.) 
Buck fever is all | recall. 
(Richard F. Biringer, member of the 
Rotary Club of Coldwater, Michigan.) 


Their 
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“Consistently better experience, based on cost-per-inquiry 
and inquiry quality.” Fred D. Wilson, Sales Manager, 
DuKane Corporation. 


“Readership of The Rotarian is proven by result-producing 
inquiries.” G. H. Morgan, President, Morgan’s, Inc. 


“The Rotarian has established itself as a ‘regular’ on our 
advertising media list.” R. W. Gibson, Vice-President, Toro 
Manufacturing Corporation. 


“The Rotarian produced the highest percentage of sales at 
the lowest cost per inquiry.” Charles P. Peirce, President, 
Peirce Wire Recorder Corporation. 


“The Rotarian audience and reader interest are valuable to 
us.” Walter M. Langsdorf, Vice President, Tension Envelope 
Corporation. 


“The numerous inquiries we receive are, without exceptior, 
productive of results.” C. N. Cahill, Vice President, Gits 
Molding Corporation. 


“The Rotarian reaches the men and markets in which we are 
most interested.” L. C. Finnell, Vice Pres. Finnell System, Inc. 
“We have used The Rotarian for more than fifteen years.” 
Fred J. Bowman, President, Wilson Sporting Goods Company. 
“The Rotarian gives plus values that cannot be expressed in 
circulation figures alone.” George M. Jensen, Vice-President, 
The Maico Company, Inc. 

“We have used The Rotarian since 1934.” R. H. Potter, Mgr. 
Sales Promotion, Autopoint Company. 


“The Rotarian has brought us excellent returns.” A. J. 
Jacobson, President, Clarin Manufacturing Company. 


“The Rotarian has consistently been one of our low cost 
quality inquiry producers.” Walter Strain, General Sales 
Manager, Davidson Corporation. 


“The Rotarian’s high reader interest has been proven by in- 
quiries and orders.” George B. Hunt, President, Milwaukee 
Dustless Brush Company. 


“We have considered The Rotarian a key advertising medium 
for four years.” T. W. Hayes, Passenger Traffic Mer.. 
Wabash Railroad Company. 


“The Rotarian out-pulls the other magazines by 3-to-1.” 
Louis C. Whiton, President, Prat-Daniel Corporation. 


“Results have been consistently good for three years.” Chas. 
C. Bartlett, Treasurer, Rex-O-graph, Inc. 


“On the basis of consistent performance The Rotarian con- 
tinues to serve us.” O. T. Jacobsen, President, Jacobsen 
Manufacturing Company. 


“Careful readership is evident from results received during 
five years.” H. P. Mueller, President, L. J. Mueller Fur- 
nace Company. 

“The Rotarian has the quality of readership we desire.” E. J. 
Gossett, President, Bell & Gossett Company. 

“We have used The Rotarian consistently for fifteen years 


with good results.” Haig S. Nahigian, President, Nahigian 
Bros., Inc. 
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Gleaming white beaches caressed by warm southern waters, sun and 
surf bathing under cloudless skies, deepsea fishing and your favorite 
aquatic sport. 


And thrilling bullfights, exciting Jai Alai games, horse racing... 
unforgettable days visiting ruins of ancient Indian empires. 
Everywhere modern hotels and splendid restaurants, and of course 


your Rotary Club. 


Vacationing in Mexico 1s $0 very inexpensive 
Your Travel A gent will tell you. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


México, D. F. Av. Juarez 89 
New York 8 West Slst Street 
Chicago 333 North Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles 511 West Sixth Sc. 
San Antonio 518 W. Houston 





